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NO SUCH THING AS HUMANITY 


ALVIN E. MAGARY 


There are men. women and children. We 

cannot serve mankind; we can only serve 
men. We cannot alleviate ‘misery’; we can 
only relieve or prevent suffering as it is en- 
dured by individuals. It is true that one may, 
by a single act, help thousands of people, just 
as the cleansing of a water-supply may prevent 
thousands of cases of disease; but in every case 
the prevention or cure is individually applied 
and individually experienced. ‘‘Humanity”’ is 
merely a convenient term by which we express 
the concept of a great many people. Asa thing 
apart from individual persons it has, of course, 
no existence. 

The greatest of the controversies in which 
the schoolmen of the middle ages performed 
their intellectual gymnastics was that between 
the Realists and the Nominalists. From the 
time of Plato, centuries before the days of 
Christ, philosophers had speculated on the ques- 
tion whether or not there existed any reality 
corresponding to general ideas. Was there any 
such reality as a “‘circle’”’ apart from some par- 
ticular circular object? The Realists held that 
these universals were real and that they had an 
existence independent of those objects in which 
we recognize them. The Nominalists denied 
this and insisted that such terms as Man, Vege- 
tation, Life, Death, were no more than names 
by which we designate the mental concepts 
gained from the contemplation of particular 
men, vegetables, or living and dead creatures. 

It is all extremely confusing to the modern 
mind and we might well forget it, were it not 
for the fact that the mental habits which gave 
rise to it still remain to plague us. Our use of 
terms has changed. Nowadays the Realism of 
the middle ages would be called Idealism. Out- 
side a few college classrooms, those who suffer 
from this intellectual disorder are the senti- 
mentalists, the new-thoughters, the Christian 
Scientists, and other amiable romantics who 
blind themselves to their own comfortable 
selfishness by cultivating benevolent thoughts 
toward ‘‘mankind” without much effort to 
practice benevolence toward any particular 
mans. 

We ought to be on our guard against the 
careless use of abstract terms. Take, for in- 


Titer, is no such thing as “humanity.” 


stance, the word “goodness.” What do you 
mean by it? Do you assume that there is any 
human goodness in the world apart from daily 
deeds and purposes of good men and women? 
Or, there is that word, dearly loved of all 
Americans, “‘liberty.”’ Our forefathers fought 
and bled for liberty and the word has become, 
with many people, a fetish, having little rela- 
tion to anything that really exists. During the 
World War we had liberty bonds, we at sauer- 
kraut under the name of liberty cabbage, and 
the familiar hamburger became liberty beef- 
steak. At that moment we were submitting to 
governmental regulation of our conduct more 
strict than that which obtained in any other 
nation on earth. We were told what and how 
much we might eat, when we could use our 
automobiles, what we might plant in our 
gardens. Committees questioned us about our 
financial affairs and issued orders concerning 
the investment of our savings. We forgot that 
there is no freedom in this world apart from 
living men and women who are free. The fact 
is that, today, there is no country in the world, 
not excluding those under what we are pleased 
to call dictatorships, where the average man is 
less free to do as he pleases than he is here in 
our own land. 

I am not saying that this is wrong. The thing 
that is wrong is our habit of intoxicating our- 
selves with abstractions and failing to recog- 
nize concrete facts. Each year, for instance, 
we celebrate ‘‘Mother’s Day.” Thousands of 
people get themselves into a state of syrupy 
sentimentality over the word ‘‘motherhood.”’ 
But there is no such thing as motherhood apart 
from actual mothers, and mothers are of all 
kinds, some good, some bad, most. of them just 
average. A mother, of all persons, can do the 
most good for her child, if she is a good mother; 
and, if she is a bad mother, she can do her child 
more harm than his worst enemy can do. 

So we come to the assertion made in the 
title, “There is no such thing as humanity.” 
You cannot help humanity, you cannot serve 
humanity, you cannot save humanity, for there 
is no such reality to help, or serve, or save. 
There are only individual men, women and 
children. That strange genius, William Blake, 
expressed this truth in one of those poems 
which remind us of Walt Whitman: 
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“He who would do good to another, must do 

it in minute particulars; 

General good is the plea of the scoundrel, the 

hypocrite and the flatterer; 

For art and science cannot exist but in 

minutely organized particulars, 

And not in generalizing demonstrations of 

the rational power; 

The Infinite alone resides in definite and de- 

terminate identity.” 

In the light of this, we understand why it 
should be said of Jesus, “‘Without a parable 
spake he not unto them.” When his disciples 
asked him why he cast his teaching into this 
form he said, aceording to Dr. Moffatt’s trans- 
lation, “This is why I speak to them in para- 
bles, because for all their seeing they do not 
see and for all their hearing they do not hear 
or understand.” He did not give his hearers 
long dissertations on humility and forgiveness 
and benevolence. He set before them a humble 
publican, in contrast to a self-righteous Phari- 
see; he used the specific instance of the prodi- 
gal son and the sheep that went astray; he 
drew a picture.of a certain rich man at whose 
gate a wretched human being waited for help 
and suffered. 

For years the good people of our churches 
have been scandalized by the success of ma- 
chine politics. The crooked politician keeps 
himself in power because he thinks in terms of 
the individual. He is not interested in ‘‘the 
masses,” but in the men and women in his 
ward. He knows that an actual ton of coal ina 
poor man’s bin is far more effective than any 
number of tracts on civic righeousness. 

Jesus never taught that we should love ““man- 
kind.” He said, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”” And when asked to explain who 
this neighbor might be, he told the story of a 
certain man who was travelling a certain road. 
The love we are commanded to cultivate in 
ourselves is no vague good-will toward every- 
body, but an extremely specific and practical 
benevolence toward actual, individual people. 
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The pitfall of pious generalization is 
danger to all of us. It is terribly easy for us tov 
be at ease in Zion when we drug' ourselves with} 
amiable feelings toward the whole world. Thes 
kind of hypocrite who pretends to be a sainti 
while he knows he is a villain is extremelyy 
rare; the kind of hypocrisy into which you ang 
I fall is that which results from assuring our- 
selves that we believe in the right, that we pity 
the poor and love humanity, without any appli-- 
cation of these supposedly admirable senti-- 
ments to specific cases. Thus we may go on 
living in entire selfishness while we talk much) 
of charity and compassion and sacrifice. To this: 
hypocrisy of self-delusion, goodness is ani 
hypothesis, never demonstrated in an actual] 
test. It is this kind of undemonstrated benevo-- 
lence that Dr. Johnson meant when he said that} 
hell was paved with good intentions. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of! 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it} 
unto me,” said Jesus, “‘and inasmuch as ye have} 
not done it unto one of the least of these, ye have} 
not done it unto me.” There are plenty of peo-. 
ple who say, “Lord, Lord,” but it is the man or’ 
woman who actually does the will of the Father’ 
who shall be accepted, and that will must be: 
done in specific instances. There is joy in the: 
presence of the angels of God, not over the: 
progress of “humanity”? but over one sinner’ 
that repents. The men and women of the: 
churches must guard themselves from the peril . 
of generalization and abstractions. We must: 
not become so preoccupied with ‘“‘the problem 
of unemployment” that we forget the laborer 
who needs a job, or so interested in ‘‘the for- 
giveness of sin’ that we overlook the paltry 
trick we played on our business competitor the 
day before yesterday. 

There is no such thing as “‘humanity.”’ There 
are men, women and children. “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.”’ All the generalizing 
sentiment in the world will not save us from 
that pragmatic test. 


TEXTS THAT PREACHERS DO NOT USE 


ROBERT E. O’BRIEN, President Morningside College 


ually avoid. Hither the source is one of 

which the congregation would not approve, 
or a sermon based on the theme suggested 
would be embarrassing to the preacher or his 
people. But the passages that are avoided 
assiduously are virile and suggestive. They 
differ from the staid standbys that are trotted 
out on every ordinary and special occasion. A 


Teas: are some texts that preachers habit- 


few talks based on some of these texts would 
reverse the customary ideas of religion and 
might possibly have a genuine effect in the 
thinking and conduct of the congregation.’ 

“IT am a pharisee.” The preacher who uses 
this text should be careful to select his audi- 
ence carefully. The best choice would be one 
composed exclusively of preachers. Laymen 
are too apt to misunderstand the tempetations 
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and sins that beset those who are more ad- 
vanced in religious attainments. It is not desir- 
able here to outline the sermon, yet a few inti- 
mations might put the man who tries this one 
on the right track. The opening statements 
could run thus, “I am a pharisee. I do not play 
cards, but I pay fifty cents extra per deck for 
Rook cards so I can play my Five Hundred and 
Bridge without fear of criticism. I do not 
smoke, chew, nor use snuff, nor do I counte- 
nance the use of tobacco in any form, but I 
permit my tenant to raise tobacco on my land 
and I own tobacco in the American Tobacco 
Company. I am opposed to the use of any form 
of alcoholic liquor, and have so carefully culti- 
vated my people that the farmers in the con- 
gregation never use the money they receive 
from their hops for their church contributions; 
they use their milk checks instead.” It is not 
necessary to carry the suggestions farther, ex- 
cept to say that the best hymn to use for the 
closing of this service would be ‘‘The Half Has 
Never Yet Been Told.” 


“So long as it come not in my day, Jehovah be 
praised.” Pious Hezekiah had just been accused 
by Isaiah. He admitted that he had entered into 
an alliance with Merodach-baladan, and that he 
had shown the Babylonian emissaries all his 
military stores. The prophet denounced the 
alliance saying that the king’s sons would be 
chamberlains and his daughters servants in the 


* house of the king of Babylon, and that the peo- 


ple would enter into a dismal captivity, after 
Jerusalem had been reduced to a heap of 
charred stones. The righteous king bowed be- 
fore the divine messenger and said, “‘So long as 
it comes not in my day, Jehovah be praised.” 


One of the reasons no one likes to use this text 
is that it is so perfectly human. Almost every- 
body is willing to do as he pleases if he can only 
be certain that somebody, far enough removed 
to make responsibility remote, will pay the bill. 
An old clergyman was warned that unless he 
changed his tactics his church would close its 
doors. He answered frankly, “Oh, well, I’ll be 
ready for my pension next year, anyhow.” The 
callous selfishness of the saintly is often hidden 
beneath pious predictions of disaster, and dis- 
asters, incidentally, for which they are partially 
responsible. But these predictions are always 
accompanied by the prayer that the Lord delay 
the deluge until after they are gone. 


“Shall a man serve God for naught?” This 
question in Job is asked by Satan, and therefore 
it is seldom if ever used for expository pur- 
poses. In fact the diabolic origin of this ques- 
tion has sometimes been used as justification 
for condemning any attempt to make religion 
pay dividends. It would be hard to conceive a 
more futile course of action than the practice of 
religion for the sheer sake of going through the 
motions. A man who does not seek adequate 
return for his piety is either bigoted or blind. 
A religion should always be profitable. 


It is only reasonable to expect that Christian 
living will pay a fair return on the energy ex- 
pended; that bread cast on the waters will come 
back enriched after many days. But the idea 
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has become rather firmly fixed that the goal of 
life must always be a cross and not a crown, 
that it is the function of the Christian to give up 
rather than to get up. There is no reason to be 
ashamed of a religious hope that expects some- 
thing more than the privilege of everlastingly 
paying. The great criticism of Isaiah’s forty- 
second chapter is that the pagan religions were 
a burden, whereas Israel’s God carried his peo- 
ple. Noble living and Christian conduct do pay 
a great return, and there is no reason why it 
should not be so. Just because Satan is repre- 
sented as asking a reasonable question is no 
reason that clergymen should assume that the 
question itself is evil, or that a sensible answer 
is a sin. 

Most people are heartily tired of a religion 
that pays no return, nor can they be blamed. 
Ineffective, futile worship that produces no 
benfits, will if left to itself, die of its own 
accord. But when it is assumed that no decent 
man will expect a return, then the strong man 
grits his teeth and determines to stand it a 
little longer; thus thenon-profit paying religions 
goon and on to adreary eternity. Jesus certain- 
ly expected that his followers would get some re- 
sults from their religion. In fact he said that it 
was by the fruits of people’s worship, not by 
the motions, that they should be identified. 


“Be ye not religious overmuch.” One reason 
that preachers so seldom use this text is that 
most of their congregation will not have to an- 
swer for this sin. Being religious overmuch, 
however, is a vice of the faithful rather than of 
the wayward. In preaching from this text, the 
pastor should always point out that there is no 
valid reason for a persons being ornery just 
because he is religious. One of the chief symp- 
toms of being religious overmuch is the tend- 
ency to confess the other fellow’s sins rather 
than one’s own. It is a pity that so many saint- 
ly souls are so disagreeable. If more sermons 
were preached from this text, it might produce 
a less censorious and more human type of 
Christian. 

In Zion City, Illinois, I saw more religious 
people than I ever saw in like space before. 
Without exception they were sincere, earnest 
folks, but almost everyone of them had devel- 
oped a disposition that would make any sane 
man choose the torments of the lost rather than 
endure Heaven in their company. The only 
thing that ailed these people was that they were 
religious overmuch. They measured their own 
virtue by their ability to see other people’s sins. 
A sermon from this text once a year might re- 
sult in religion being a little less disagreeable 
and fanatical. 

“Be strong and quit yourselves like men.” 
My pastor told me when I was in high school 
that the reason he never preached on this text 
was that the Philistines used it when fighting 
the children of Israel, and therefore it was of 
sinful origin. Such may be the case, but the 
philosophy here expressed is one of the bright 
spots in a rather gruesome list of happenings. 
People who could talk like that, in face of what 
they feared was certain destruction, must have 
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been worth knowing. They were. In fact they 
gave the name to Palestine that it has had 
throughout the centuries. 

Pliability and meanness are as much out of 
place in the Christian life as they were in the 
case of Moses, who was, we are told, the meek- 
est of men. The great Christian virtues are 
after all the manly virtues, and any other view 
has always resulted in a degeneration of the 
faith. Preachers ought to preach about the 
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nobility of strength and manliness once in 2 
while. Being an abject worm in the dust con+ 
trasts strangely with the exhortation to fight 
and reign. There is a great opportunity in this 
text for a man. 

What would happen if some of these forbid- 
den verses were used? Nothing, except that 
possibly the people would be edified and stimu- 
lated to greater and better things. 


CO-OPERATIVE PREACHING 


DAVID E. 


NE of the minister’s most difficult prob- 
lems lies in the seeming unresponsive- 
ness of the average congregation. Their 

hearts may leap up for a moment in glad assur- 
ance in answer to the challenge of Christian 
faith. But it is not always apparent. And the 
deeper consciousness of inner difficulties too 
often hinders the real and convincing expres- 
sion of a strong, trustful, and effective faith. 
And so the cause goes limping while the un- 
persuaded wait for some more significant sign 
on the part of those 
who believe in God, 
that their faith does for 
them what faith ought 
to do. 

And he who seeks to 
lead along this path, to 
interpret the unseen 
and eternal in terms of 
human experience, and 
to interpret the seen 
and the visible in terms 
of the divine, finds him- 
self working in the 
dark, because too often 
he must guess ati what 
his hearers really feel 
and think—he does not 
surely know. In a gen- 
eral way, of course, he 
shares with them in the common experiences of 
human life. The joys and sorrows of home and 
family, the demands of citizenship and public 
service, the coming of life and death, the moral 
perplexities of the inner life—these are part 
and parcel of his life, and he knows that by 
drawing on his own experience he may perhaps 
touch that which others find difficult. But 
specifically he seldom knows just what phase of 
life a given person finds most difficult in any 
given year. He seldom knows exactly what 
form the moral and spiritual need comes to the 
surface. He.is never sure that he is bringing 
encouragement and help at the right time or in 
just the right way. 

The minister is ‘‘called” to preach the Gos- 


When a physician is summoned to 
minister to the ailments of the body, 
he receives as clearly as possible a de- 
tailed statement of what the trouble is. 
The doctor diagnoses the case from 
what is told him, and from his obser- 
vation, and then prescribes a remedy. 


He would not get far if he were placed 
in a building for an hour once a week 
and told to write prescriptions while 
his patients were on the golf links, or 
even while they were sitting silent fifty 
feet away.—DaAvip E. ADAMS. 


ADAMS 


pel. But when he is trained he is told that his; 
preaching should always grow out of human 
need. When a person summons a physician to) 
administer to the ailments of the body, he: 
gives him as clearly as possible a detailed state-- 
ment of what is the trouble: the doctor diag-- 
noses the case from what is told him, and from. 
his observation, and then prescribes a remedy. , 
He would not get far if he were placed in a. 
building for a nhour once a week and told to: 
write prescriptions while his patients were on 
the golf links; or even 
while they were sitting 
silent fifty feet away. 
That is the difficulty 
with making the preach- 
ing of a minister effec- 
tive in any definite 
manner. He does not 
have adequate opportu- 
nity to make a proper 
diagnosis of the needs 
to which he is asked to 
minister. There are cer- 
tain times when people 
do come to him definite- 
ly asking certain 
things: the time of bap- 
tism, of marriage, of 
death. Yet if that were 
; all, it were a pretty slim 
connection. To administer the baptismal vows 
to parents who have shown no indication of in- 
terest in the Christian life; to perform the mar- 
rlage ceremony for a boy and girl whom he has 
never seen before, and probably will never see 
again: to endeavor to speak fitting last words at 
the funeral of one who has seldom if ever dark- 
ened the doors of a church—these are efforts to 
cast the mantle of a fictitious religious interest 
over events where religion really plays little if 
any genuine part in the situation. On the other 
hand it may be quite the reverse; and these 
occasions may be the high points in lives gen- 
uinely seeking the highest and the best, feel- 
ing at these crises the mysterious inter-com- 
munion of the human and the divine, and de- 
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siring that that fact be given due witness and 
clear expression. 

But in the ordinary round of daily living, if 
the minister could only see a little more be- 
neath the surface, he could tell so much more 
clearly how the good news of the Gospel, how 
the philosophy and teachings of Jesus, could 
help in those secret inner difficulties with which 
so many wrestle alone day by day. If somehow 
people could tell him of these things without 
embarrassment, even without his knowing who 
they were, how much more effectively he could 
try to prescribe for the needs of the soul. 

For these things are not vague and formless. 
They are real and vital, often sharp and cruel, 
tragically insistent, darkening lives and cloud- 
ing happiness. 

hat is for each individual his worst 
trouble? Is it the difficulty of adjustment to 
the environment in which he must live, to the 
uncongenial habits and ways of people with 
whom he must spend his days: is it what one 
of our younger novelists has called ‘‘the world’s 
most bitter thorn, the moral censure of little 
lives?” Is it a sense of failure? A feeling that 
one is not equal to the demands of life? Is it 
some inner obsession, some evil habit that rides 
the mind and will not be mastered? 

These are the secret burdens which the min- 
istry of the Gospel can lighten for those who 
must bear them, if the right help can be given 
at the right time. This aspect of the ministry of 
the Word must never be forgotten under the 
current pressure for the promulgation of social 
aims and programs. This special need has been 
well defined by a prominent judge: ‘‘The world 
today is ripe for a new profession of Human 
Artistry, a royal priesthood, if you like, made 
up of those with such gifts of eye and hand that 
they can work on men and women as a sculp- 
tor works on marble, amending the flaws and 
making straight that which was crooked.” 

For these peculiar human difficulties and for 
hosts of others the religion of Jesus Christ has 
a message. But to present that message in such 
a way that it shall be seen to apply to the spe- 
cial need of the moment, that need must be 
realized and expressed. The prescription can- 
not be properly written without a diagnosis. 
And so the suggestion is made that the diffi- 
culty may be solved by cooperative preaching. 

It will be remembered that there was a time 
when some of the elders of Israel protested to 
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Moses that certain unauthorized prophets were 
attempting to interpret the will of God. They 
expected a rebuke. Instead the leader turned 
upon them with the terse remark, ‘““Would that 
all God’s people were prophets, that God would 
put his spirit upon them!’ 

Why indeed may not the members of a con- 
gregation assume a larger measure of responsi- 
bility for the pulpit message of their own 
church? Why might not an individual under the 
stress of special difficulties write out a state- 
ment of the greatest need or problem or per- 
plexity of the moment, whatever it may be, 
whether material or spiritual, whether personal 
or social, whether a problem of youth or age, of 
want or of prosperity, a question or questions 
for which he would like a solution if it could be 
had, or to which at least he would like a state- 
ment as to what answer or help the Christian 
religion offers. Let him send this, anonymously 
if he prefers, to his minister. Let the minister 
accept such a statement as a challenge to the 
vitality of his interpretation of the Christian 
faith, and as a stimulus to reality in his preach- 
ing. 

Where it has been tried, this plan has yielded 
definitely satisfying results. The minister 
knows that he is speaking in answer to definite 
needs, at a time when help is needed. His 
preaching is vitalized and empowered. The con- 
gregation is quick to sense the deepened quality 
of his message, and troubled souls are drawn 
in by the knowledge that the pulpit is not deal- 
ing with intellectual abstractions, nor with 
theoretical dilemmas, but with specific situa- 
tions rising out of definite current needs. Such 
a program leads easily and naturally to per- 
sonal consultations for those who need help in 
working out the suggestions made for attaining 
happier and more abundant life. The bond be- 
tween pastor and people is deepened and 
strengthened, and the fellowship of the group 
reaches out to include many who have not yet 
found the reality of Christian faith. In such a 
relationship pastor and people are engaged to- 
gether in a search for truth. Each can contrib- 
ute to the common work of all. For real preach- 
ing must grow out of life. It cannot be spun 
out of nothing, or deal with pure theory, or 
pure imagination. And the experience of many 
people covers more ground, and represents 
more points of view, and faces more kinds of 
needs, than the experience of any one alone. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE 


HOBART D. McKEEHAN 


HEN, in 1929, I asked Dean Inge of St. 

Paul’s London, to suggest an inscrip- 

tion appropriate for the altar of the 
Side Chapel in the Abbey Church, I suggested 
that the Dean might choose some bit of Scrip- 
ture of whose message he considered the mod- 
ern man in greatest need. For that inscription 
Dean Inge chose the words of the Psalmist: 
“Be still, and know that I am God.” It is my 
opinion, that, for our age at least, no more 
appropriate inscription could be found or imag- 
ined. Certainty of God, the God and Father or 
Jesus Christ, is above all things, the world’s 
most vital necessity. Scientists working in their 
laboratories are wont to speak much of their 
“technique’—the art and method by which 
they obtain the desired results of their experi- 
ments. Now, this text is, so to speak, the tech- 
nique which results in the truest knowledge of 
God. So far as their knowledge of God is con- 
cerned, men may be divided into two rather 
general classes: Those whose knowledge of 
God is a matter of theory and those whose 
knowledge of God is an experimental certainty. 
The contrast is evident in the lives of Lord 
Tennyson and Robert Browning. Tennyson 
hoped; Browning knew. 

Now the secret of knowing God, says the 
Psalmist, of knowing Him in a personal and 
experimental fashion, is in the ability to exer- 
cise a spirit of quiet expectancy. And this 
implies that the chief enemy of a personal and 
experimental knowledge of God is the exact 
opposite of quiet expectancy. The hurried and 
feverish life of the Western world has robbed 
many a soul of man’s greatest privilege and 
most creative experience. In the Hast men take 
time to think; they know the art and value of 
meditation; they give their souls time to hear, 
to feel, to understand. We, on the contrary, 
are apt to rush past the meaning of life in our 
desire to live. Multitudes have strong beliefs 
about God and yet do not know Him. Loyally 
devoted to what is known as religious enter- 
prises, they are nevertheless, missing the mean- 
ing of religion itself. Knowing how to speak to 
God, they do not know how to listen to Him. 
Their prayer life is all too often a rather me- 
chanical monologue and not, as it should be, a 
quiet, personal and vital dialogue. The result 
is that for many people God is a theory that 
explains life, rather than a Presence that glori- 
fies it. But the great seers and saints, the 
martyrs and mystics, have known God as a 
Presence and not simply as an explanation, And 
these are they who confess, saying: 


“Thou seekest us in love and truth 
More than our minds seek Thee; 
Through open gates, Thy power flows in 
Like flood-tides from the sea.” 


Would you, my friend, like to know God, as | 
well as to know about Him? Then heed the 
secret! Master the technique! ‘Be still, and 
know!” Muster your distracted faculties and 
energies. Compose yourself. Let a period of’ 
calm interpose in your life. Heed the invitation 
of Him who knew God as none other knew Him. 
“Come ye apart,” says Jesus, “and rest awhile.” 
The season need not be long but if it is to be 
fruitful, it must be quiet and expectant. That 
is why we are anxious that Sunday shall not 
be made a holiday. That is why the Christian 
church should be open every day of the week 
and that men and women should enter, if only 
for a few minutes, to be quietly alone with God. 
The sound of the world is loud and clamorous— 
God speaks in a still, small voice. To hear that 
voice demands silence. Beneath the streets of 
the ancient city of Schechem, there is a deep 
flowing river. At noonday, when the traffic is 
moving and venders are crying their wares, 
it is all but impossible to hear the movement of 
that river, but when night comes and the city 
becomes quiet, then the sound of the water 
falls upon the ear like strains of distant music. 
So it is with the voice of God. To hear that 
voice, the sounds and voices of the world must, 
for a time, be hushed into silence. 

Writing independently the record of their 
observations and experiences in the Arctics, 
Captain Peary and Sir Ernest Shackleton, have 
both noted one illuminating fact. It was the 
growing awareness of God on the part of men 
in the frozen silences. Yes, there is revelation 
in the silences, and the admonition, “Be still 
and know,” is of greater import to us than it 
was to those who lived in the comparatively 
quiet days and ways of the ancient Psalmist. 

Therefore, let much of our prayer be com- 
munion. Let us learn the secret of silence, of 
being quietly expectant, of listening rather 
than speaking. Let us recapture and renew the 
practice of the presence of God, remembering 
always that we think best of God when we 
think of Him in terms of Christ, and that we 
think best in terms of Christ when we spend 
seasons quietly alone with God, even as Christ 
spent seasons quietly alone with Him. Such a 
method and discipline is certain to be reward- 
ing and to prove with certainty that God is, that 
He is near, and that we can hear Him when He 
speaks. Moreover, such experience, deep and 
haunting, growing and quickening, giving us 
strength to labor and patience to endure, will 
issue in the conviction that the Divine Voice 
heard now is but the herald of the ineffable 
vision; the certainty that: 

“Somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him, and I will wait.” 
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PREACHING ON THE OFFENSIVE 


FRANK T. LITTORIN 


in preaching vary as the need for a vary- 

ing application of the art of preaching is 
seen with the changing years. And yet, being 
an art also, there ought to be methods discover- 
able which, being helpful to the few, will aid in 
making the many better exponents of that art. 
Preaching must be vibrant with life, and reflect 
the age in which the preacher lives, and the 
preacher must always scientifically and artisti- 
Te prosecute that to which he has been 
called. 


There are certain preliminary concepts to 
which we must call attention as leading up to 
our declaration of what constitutes “Preaching 
on the Offensive.” 


In the first place, the Preacher must be a 
Prophet. This sounds trite, but our attention 
is of necessity called to this idea. The preacher 
who is a “Heckler” or an ‘‘Arouser,’”’ who deals 
with every topic under the sun except the Word 
of God to man, will possibly attract crowds, but 
they will be like vultures and soon discover 
another and more tasty carcass. Fenelon, in his 
third Dialogue on Pulpit Eloquence quotes 
Jerome’s epistle to Nepatian, saying, ‘“‘When 
you shall preach to the Church, seek neither to 
arouse the applause nor the groans of the peo- 
ple. The sermon of a Priest should be full of 
the Holy Scriptures. Do not be a mere de- 
claimer, but a true teacher of the mysteries of 
God.” We as Preachers have a peculiar task, 
and when we speak as from God, men will lis- 
ten. I repeat, a Preacher must be a Prophet. 
Not a Foreteller, but a Forth-teller. Davidson, 
in his book, “Old Testament Prophecy,” says 
“The Prophet took up the law and made it alive 
and powerful, giving it flexibility and novelty 
of application.”? This we must do, else we fail 
in our task. 


Another of our preliminary concepts is that 
the Preacher must use emotion. The prophets 
of old were always men of impassioned man- 
ner. They were not afraid to lose themselves 
utterly in their message. Too often we speak 
the Eternal Truths of God, giving His message 
to dying souls, in a manner we should use if we 
were discussing the weather. But, we must not 
deceive ourselves in this matter. Tears that 
come from a mere psychological squeezing of 
the lachrymal ducts may fool some folks, but 
will not fool God, nor for long, will they fool 
the honest seeking soul. The best and deepest 
emotion is a divine mastery in the soul of the 
preacher. Lips set on fire of God will set fire to 
hearts and set other lives aflaming for Him. 
Mere emotionalism is worthless. Cicero has 
well said, ‘““Naught dries up sooner than a tear.” 
The emotion of a clever imitation is hurtful to 
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the whole ministry, while the emotion of a 
great mastery sets many hearts aglow. 

A third preliminary concept is that the 
Preacher must have a note of Authority. The 
“Tm from Missouri’ attitude is not by any 
means limited to the native sons of that State. 
Almost every statement we make in any realm 
is instantly challenged by ‘‘Prove it!’ If the 
authority of the preacher comes from the as- 
sent of history or society or ethic or person- 
ality, always there will arise a contrary asser- 
tion to lessen his effectiveness with the masses. 
Men are less concerned with ‘Thinkers in gen- 
eral conclude” than they are with “Thus saith 
the Lord.” Let a man have unshakable author- 
ity for his message, else be silent. 

Again we utter a preliminary concept that 
sounds like a truism, in that a Preacher must 
win his congregation to God. Too many Pastors 
are expert in winning the people to themselves, 
and too few win them with the Word of God, to 
God, so that no matter about changes in the 
Pastorate, the congregation remains the same. 
This is a fault that perhaps is not really 
remediable, and possibly eradication would not 
be ideal. However, our contention is re- 
affirmed, the Preacher must win his congrega- 
tion to God. 

All this leads us to say, “‘The Preacher must 
be an expositor to succeed.” By “Be an Ex- 
positor” we mean that we must expound, not 
our plans or ideals, but those of our Master to 
whose service we have been called. ‘‘A chapter 
in the Bible is not a block of marble to be 
carved; ‘‘Shall it be a god, a table or a basin.” 
The plan is all traced. The statue complete. 
It only remains to point out and animate it.” 
This last phrase is our task, “To point out and 
animate” the plan and program of God. 

The exposition of the Book is the Preacher’s 
main task. We are overloaded with multitudi- 
nous extraneous duties, but we must not slight 
our primary work. John Hall, in his Yale Lec- 
tures of 1875 says, “For remember, that the 
great business of your life will be the exegesis! 
of the Holy Word. To know, with the aid of 
grammar, dictionary, collation and exegesis of 
the argument, what the Spirit of God intended 
to convey in a passage, is the first requirement 
to honest, faithful and effective preaching.” 

It is in Exposition of the Book that we are 
able, by indirection, and yet by that direction 
which the Spirit supplies, to reach all men in all 
walks of life. Abbe Fleury, one of the “Phil- 
osophers” in the book, ‘‘The Preacher and the 
King” (Bungener) is made to say, “It is one of 
the most beautiful prerogatives of the Bible, 
and, according to my opinion, one of the strong- 
est proofs of its divinity, that it furnishes to 
the most dissimilar minds an equally whole- 
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some and nourishing food.” And, only in faith- 
ful Exposition of the Word can we sound the 
very voice of God in the hearts of men. Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan, whose messages are awaited 
avidly by thousands, said recently in regard to 
Expository Preaching, “I am quite convinced 
that it is exactly what the Church and the 
world needs, and that there can be no substitute 
HOMES” 

In order to Preach on the Offensive, in order 
to be successful in our work, we must be Ex- 
positors. Let us briefly review the substance of 
what we have affirmed. Expository Preaching 
will make the Preacher a Prophet, for to speak 
the meaning of the Word of God, as inspired 
and explained by the Spirit of God, is to speak 
forth the Message of God. Expository Preach- 
ing will arouse and utilize the emotional powers 
of the Preacher, for by setting his heart afire 
with the very Word of God, this deep emotion 
will be communicated properly to the hearers. 
Expository Preaching will give the Preacher the 
needed note of Authority. That man who can 
preface and punctuate and conclude his  ser- 
mon with ‘‘Thus saith the Lord” needs no other 
props, for this will in all matters sustain him. 
Expository Preaching will enable the Preacher 
to win his congregation to God. The Word is 
the Word of God. To love it is to love its 
Author, and honor the expositor for merely 
what he is. 


We must not delude ourselves into thinking 
that ““Expository Preaching’”’ by name or even 
in fact, is the door to an easy Homiletic suc- 
cess. It is the door to a great deal of work. No 
man who is afraid of genuine mental sweat 
should ever attempt to be an expositor. This 
type of preaching is, however, the door to a 
deep and abiding satisfaction. There is no 
promise given us that every word we preach 
will accomplish that whereunto we send it. We 
do have the promise, though that His Word will 
do just that. Here is the assurance of fruitage 
which we need to encourage us when only “long 
time”’ results are before us. Expository Preach- 
ing is also the door to an educated constituency. 
God’s people are told to ‘‘Be ready to give to 
every man that asketh thee a reason for the 
hope that is within thee.” Unless we teach what 
the word of God says, our people will not know 
that Word, even if we should perhaps be adept 
in inspiring them to keep active in many forms 
of Church activity. 


There is always a freshness in Expository 
Preaching that is as fresh and bright as the 
very Word we preach. There is a pertinent 
variety which is wonderful to behold. The very 
uniqueness of this type of preaching is a great 
attraction in this day of ‘Flares’ of every kind. 
And, in the long run, this type of preaching 
saves time. Not in the individual sermon. That 
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takes much longer than in the topical or textual 
way. But, each sermon well prepared after the: 
Expository type helps in the preparation not! 
only of the next Expository sermon, but of! 
many textual addresses. The Word grows on} 
one, and instead of being a well, from which we: 
may draw the Water of Life to give our thirsty’ 
people, it becomes within us a spring of Living; 
Water, bubbling up and running over to refresh 
the people of God. 

There is a vast difference between Exposi-- 
tory Preaching and Exegetical or Concordical.. 
To follow a word through a concordance, or to) 
have a topic and outline, based on a chapter,, 
and filled with exegesis, is not enough. This: 
kind of work has its place at times, but it is not: 
true exposition. Again we turn to John Hall,, 
in his Yale Lecture before quoted. ‘‘Expository ' 
Preaching does not mean a rambling para-- 
phrase... so as to hit current events... nor’ 
a devout meditation ... nor a subtle ingenious 
twisting so as to disclose vital truth... nor’ 
extensive spiritualizing of the text so that. 
everything means something else ... nor a, 
godly talk concerning a certain chapter which): 
begins nowhere and ends at the same place. By’ 
Expository Preaching we mean that in which | 
the minister... has learned what meaning the: 
Holy Ghost intended to convey in the passage : 

. . and then what uses he ought, in harmony ° 
with the rest of Divine teaching, make of it, 
and, having filled his own understanding and 
warmed his own heart with the truth, tells it to 
his people with clearness, force and fervor.” 


In Expository Preaching the whole Bible is 
our field. We may not slight any portions of 
it, and hence the whole Word of God ultimately 
comes to the people, and they learn to see it 
wholly instead of partially. But, no person, 
who does not have a deep and abiding love for 
the Bible as the very Word of God, dependable 
in all its parts, can ever hope successfully to 
preach an Expository sermon. Again we refer 
to Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, who said, ‘‘Directly 
the interpretation makes necessary the denial 
of a statement of the writings, it is thereby 
proven to be false.”’ It is this kind of confiden- 
tial love which is a prerequisite to this kind of 
“Preaching on the Offensive.” 


As we visualize our task, and come fully to 
realize the challenge ‘“‘Preach the Word,” and 
“Teach all things” we preach on the Offensive, 
and advance the borders of the Kingdom of 
God. In Expository Preaching we may rest on 
“My Word will not return... void... but will 
accomplish.” In Expository Preaching we DO 
the thing for which we have been called. In 
Expository Preaching we are always on the 
offensive, in the Prophetic, Emotional, Author- 
itative way the Spirit of God desires that we 
should. Hence, Preach Expository Sermons. 
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PASSION PLAY 


G. RAY JORDAN 


ear, with rigid military dignity Hitler rode 

into Oberammergau Monday morning, 
August 18. The Fuhrer had come to see the 
Passion Play. He had arrived unannounced. 
But the people recognized him, and the boister- 
ous, tumultuous crowd loudly proclaimed his 
popularity. The shouts and unrestrained ac- 
clamations of the frenzied Germans resound- 
ing down the narrow street was deafening evi- 
dence that a new passion had at least temporar- 
ily pushed into the background the object of 
their pilgrimage. 

Some of us who had just witnessed the play 
the day before were leaving Anton Lang’s 
home that morning after breakfast. As we 
feverishly joined the crowd, and followed this 
man with intent gaze, it was more than gripping 
to see that so absolute was Hitler’s confidence 
in the power of his physical presence to inspire 
the frenzied -worship of the people, that he sat 
almost immovable as a statue. He did not even 
seem to feel it was necessary to indulge in the 
gestures of recognition ordinarly associated 
with the public appearance of rulers. 

Here was Hitler who a few weeks before had 
executed numbers of his enemies and then at- 
tempted to justify himself on the ground that 
he was avoiding worse bloodshed. In a few 
minutes he was to be numbered among the 
spectators witnessing the drama of Christ’s last 
week on the earth, a drama of the man who had 
said: ‘He who takes the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” It is an arresting picture! 

One hardly knows whether or not to believe 
the story about Hitler insisting that the peas- 
ants of Oberammergau stamp out the Jewish 
influence on the play. This might easily have 
been an American publicity scheme—though it 
hardly seemed necessary, for the play was then 
being given three times a week, and Anton 
Lang had just stated to the writer the day 

before, in a personal interview, that 200,000 
had already witnessed the play. Hitler may or 
may not have insisted on certain parts of the 
play being changed. If he had, it was of course 
done, though it was not easy to detect any 
change in the presentation of the play. It is 
true that Melchoir Breitsameter, Jr., as Pilate, 
was quite harsh, even bitter in his condemna- 
tion and scorn of the Jews; but the Biblical 
record substantiates this as an accurate por- 
trayal. F. A. Spencer, in his Beyond Damascus, 
has recently pointed out, in a most impressive 
way, the scorn of the Romans for the Jews. 

The thing that startles one with such shock- 
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ing abruptness is how Hitler must have reacted 
to this drama of Jesus’ last week on earth. I 
wish that my ticket had been dated a day later 
and that I had been seated near the Fuhrer! 
But, after all, such would have probably dis- 
closed little or nothing. All of us know enough! 


In spite of all the commendatory things that 
may be said about Hitler giving hope to a dis- 
tressed country, and thus helping the ‘‘morale”’ 
of Germany, his attitude towards the Jews is 
only one illustration of his thoroughly un- 
christian methods. Force is considered the one 
possible means of carrying out his program. 
With him dictatorship is not a political theory, 
but a powerful reality. The impression left on 
one’s mind by people from various walks of 
life in Munich, Oberammergau, Dresden, Ber- 
lin, Wiesbaden, and Cologne, that they feel no 
antipathy towards this state of affairs does not 
alter the underlying principle involved or the 
ultimate outcome. 

But, after all, Hitler is only one illustration. 
Dictatorships are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. Military control is considered the one way 
of safety today. Mussolini, a far stronger char- 
acter and a far wiser man that Hitler, has 
avoided most of the criticism heaped on the 
Fuhrer and his brown shirts. But the path 
Italy follows is very much the same. Other 
countries have moved more slowly in this di- 
rection, because they did not have the same 
background. But the world is breathing hot, 
stuffy air today, air that smells of powder, of 
shells, and guns. There is even a resort to the 
use of force in America which we did not know 
a few years ago. Both Government and busi- 
ness are affected. 

Some of us are too much involved to feel 
that this is merely an interesting subject. Our 
future is at stake. The Passion Play vividly 
reminds us of the course Christ took. And on 
this three-hundredth anniversary it again chal- 
lenges us to decide whether we will choose the 
Kingdom of Christ or Hitlerism. 

It is not easy to prophesy what will happen 
in Germany, or in the rest of the world. But 
some of us feel quite sure that when the name 
of Hitler is forgotten and his body, turned to 
dust again, is pushing up the flowers in some 
garden, whose owner has probably never even 
heard of Hitler, the name of Jesus Christ will 
be emblazoned in glorious letters across the 
records of the world; and the man who said, 
“He who takes the sword shall perish with the 
sword” will have been vindicated once again. 
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Mother’s Day 


N my desk lies an apparent letter. It is 
so folded that it looks exactly like an en- 
velope about to be sealed. ; 

As you open the envelope you see on the in- 
side first: the picture of the church, at the top. 
It is a four-fold sheet; then below that is the 
calendar of the church services for the day; 
below that a letter written by the pastor which 
is as follows: 

“My dearest Mother— ; 

This is just a little note to tell you on this 
Mother’s Day—your day, Mother—that I’m 
thinking about you—that I love you—and that 
your faith and love, now and always, have 
meant far more to me than I’ll ever be able to 
tell you. 

I went to church today. I thought you would 
like to have me do that. Here is a picture of 
the church and the order of service. During 
the service I thought about you mother—about 
the sacrifices you had made for me; about the 
love you had given me; the hopes and dreams in 
your heart for me. And, I made up my mind 
that I would try harder than ever to be worthy 
of all your love and sacrifice, and to make those 
hopes and dreams come true. 

So I’m starting in by sending you this. 
letter, and I’m going to keep on trying to do 
the things you would want me to do, not only 
on Mother’s Day, but on every day the whole 
year through. 

With a heartful of love, 


P. S.—‘I thanked God today for giving me a 
Mother like you.” 

The interesting feature of the whole affair 
was that this pastor, Richard E. Evans, of the 
Calvary Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, had a 
young woman with copies of this leaflet in the 
vestibule. After the church service, the en- 
velope was folded, all ready to address, or could 
be added to on the inside, by the daughter or 
son himself, and sent direct to the mother. 

It certainly is an ingenious device, most 
suggestive and helpful for Mother’s Day and 
may be suggestive also for other occasions. 

Surely we must do all we can to prompt youth 
to keep up these thoughtful attentions as to 
the Home. 

—John Timothy Stone. 


The Weather and You 


GROUP of preachers met on Monday 
and were comparing notes. The weather 
of the day before had been impossible. 
The streets were icy, the wind was blowing, 
and people in too large numbers stayed home. 
So they began to weep on each other’s shouders. 


They consoled themselves with the fact that 
the weather had kept people away, that they 
had many “fair weather Christians” in their 
flocks. 


Another preacher, quietly and humbly re- 
ported. The church was packed. Attendance 
fell off a little bit, but most of the people were 
there. He continued—“I have learned not to 
blame the weather. People go out to the movies, 
to bridge-parties, to other functions even if it 
is icy. They go because they can’t stay away. 
If they do, they will miss something.” 


Honestly now—why do people stay away 
from church on rainy Sundays? Are they 
sure that the effort necessary, and the incon- 
venience of trudging against the elements will 
be rewarding? 

Remember what a Seminary professor said to 
his young preachers—“If you fill your pulpit, 
the people will fill your church!” He was right. 

—Gordon W. Mattice. 


How Rich Are You 


HANK God I own this landscape! ” 
“You,” I returned ... “I thought it was 
part of Bourne’s property.” 

Titbottom smiled. 

“Does Bourne own the sun and the sky? Does 
Bourne own that sailing shadow yonder? Does 
Bourne own the golden lustre of the grain or 
the motion of the wood, or those ghosts of hills 
that glide, pallid, across the horizon? Bourne 
owns the dirt and the fences; I own the beauty 
that makes the landscape.” 

How rich are you? “This world,” said Steven- 
son, “is so full of a number of things, I’m sure 
we should all be as happy as kings,” Kings are 
not particularly happy people in these days, but 
the truth of the couplet remains. There can 
never be enough ugliness in the world to hide 
its beauty. Greed can never fence in the sun- 
set or set a claim on the glory of a starry night. 
However man may fall from grace, the poppies 
still bloom on the battlefields and birds sing 
amid the ruins. He is richest who sees most 
clearly and most constantly that this is God’s 
world and that He made its best things avail- 
pple for all who will recognize and appropriate 

em. 

“Somewhere, amid the immeasurable gross- 
ness and the slag,” wrote Whitman, “nestles 
the seed perfection.” He is rich who seeks it 
and who learns in his seeking to love all things 
that approach perfection. Immanuel Kant 
said that two things filled him with a sense of 
the sublime, the starry heavens above him and 
the moral law within him. 


Listen to the Apostle: “For all things are 
yours, Paul, Appollos, Cephas, the world, life, 
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death, the present, the future,—all belongs to 
you and you belong to Christ and Christ belongs 
to God.” 
How rich are you? 
—Alvin HE. Magary. 


Good Enough 


OW easy it is to slip! What a danger 

there is for the Minister to drift! The 

first fee one ever received for a funeral 
he took home as something he hardly dared 
to touch. It came out of someone’s grief and 
death and they could not bring themselves to 
the point of spending it or putting it in the 
bank. Finally they put it in an envelope and 
mailed it to an institution they knew which 
ay funds badly. They were happy to be rid 
of it. 


Just a few years have passed since then. 
Not long ago he was called to a wealthy home, 
not connected with his church, to conduct a 
funeral service. He actually found himself 
wondering how much he would get and what 
he would use it for! What had happened in 
those ten years to that young minister who 
could not use a funeral fee? 


It is not a sin to accept such a fee, but it is 
a sin to drift so easily. The first time a young 
minister went into the pulpit poorly prepared 
he did not sleep that night. Here were people 
hungry for the bread of life and he was not 
ready to feed them. Now he can laugh about 
“vetting away with it.” In those earlier days 
he talked about reading two books a week, and 
now he finds himself wondering if it pays to be 
reading all the “stuff” that is written. That 
first case of a family in need almost upset 
him. He spent all that the Deacons would 
allow and then went into his own pocket for 
coal and shoes. The other day a pitiful letter 
came in and almost went into the waste basket. 


Paul felt this danger. He told the young 
Christians in Corinth that he beat his body to 
keep it in its place, to make it his slave, in fear 
that after he had called others into the conflict 
he himself might not be qualified to enter. How 
easy it is to slip, to say “that’s good enough.” 
How fatal it is to drift! How important it is 
for the minister to endure hardship as a good 
soldier of Christ rather than to escape it! 

—Charles F. Banning. 


"$s," Plural 


FTER a third attempt to read the en- 
tire manuscript, I put it aside over 
against the morning of the coming day. 

Reading manuscripts by the thousand demands 
no little of physical as well as mental effort 
and the later hours of a day in a publication 
office rarely leave one as alert mentally or as 
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relaxed physically as manuscript reading de- 
mands one should be. 


Hence, last evening, after my third attempt 
to secure an accurate picture of a manuscript 
from the pen of an able man and written upon 
a subject of no minor import, I laid it aside as 
the first obligation of this morning. 


Now I have tried to read through its six 
pages of double spaced typing, and I find that 
I am unable to do so. What is wrong? Where 
the difficulty? 


The subject concerns itself with the ever- 
present problem of the evening service. It is 
well handled, neatly typed. There is nothing 
wrong with it so far as I have been able to 
determine thus far, except one little thing. 
The letter S on the author’s typewriter is out of 
alignment. Every S in that entire manuscript, 
both caps and lower case, are raised so that 
the lower part of the letter is on a line with 
the upper edge of the other letter, like this, 
“Sessions: ” 


A mere trifle? Much ado about nothing? 
Inconsequential? I wonder. 


Many an hour I have sat in his classroom and 
tried to concentrate on his lectures in Practical 
Theology the while fighting within, trying to 
keep my eyes from being drawn continually to 
his lean, active fingers, while they toyed un- 
ceasingly, from the start of class to its con- 
clusion, with the gold cross that hung sus- 
pended from the heavy linked watch-chain 
which to a greater or less degree ornamented his 
freshly laundered white vest. Wherever he 
went his toy went with him. Wherever he 
spoke, his faithful fingers were never idle. He 
would have been handicapped had he been de- 
prived of that smoothly worn cross. Yet his 
classes were seriously handicapped because of 
it and many a vital word, we should have made 
ours permanently, was lost because of his habit. 


His named ended in an “A” which may or may 
not have something to do with it, but Anda 
probably “A-ed” himself away from greater 
accomplishment than he ever dreamed of, for it 
became increasingly difficult for him to speak 
three words without adding the extra “A” to 
the end of two of them. His “gym-a-nasium-a” 
I still recall. What could be more natural than 
that his hearers because of the cumulative effect 
of that eternal and infernal, dislocated “A” 
should sooner or later come to the place where 
they were so intent upon counting the wander- 
ing vowel that they heard-nothing other than 
the speaker’s terminal “ah?” 


The point I make is this. “Idiosyn-crazies” 
are what make individuals. Unless they are 
kept in leash they also unmake an individual. 
In speaking, or in writing your purpose is 
often defeated, because of some trifle of which 
you are possibly unaware. Get some candid 
friend to cartoon your speaking manner and 
as you hope to be heard get away from your 
eccentricities. Get your “S-s” lined up and 
they won’t catch your readers eye when you 
are striving to catch his mind. QnQ 
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FROM MY READING 


Those who are loudest in praise of the open 
mind are often the most intolerant of religion. 

What rational basis is there for the rather 
prevalent assumption that no intelligent person 
can possess religious faith? : 

Skepticism has never closed any question, 
for it implies a mind so completely open that 
it never closes on anything. 

The unbeliever generally prefers to get his 
opinions on religion from people who know 
nothing about it. 

Shall we say ‘‘wishful thinking,” or “thought- 
ful wishing?” 

Judge religion by what it means to civilized 
man, not by what it means to the Bantu. 

We can anchor ourselves against the current, 
but once we pull up the anchor we are swept 
steadily onward. 

What fool would consecrate himself to the 
United States just as it exists in the year 1935? 
It is a vision of what our country might be that 
the patriot serves. 

The cult abounds in parlor-prophets who are 
more “‘inspirational’ than inspiring. 

A religion of one supreme value certainly 
has more solidity and power than a religion 
of miscellaneous goods and truths and beauty. 

We dimly wonder if man would ever have 
created God if God had not created man. 


The skeptic may retort that any ardently 
cultivated self-delusion would have worked 
equally well. But let him show us another self- 
delusion which has been the light of the world 
for nineteen centuries and which has never be- 
trayed a believer whose faith was pure. 


My colleagues and I are embarrassingly close 
to the anthropoid apes: but when we try to 
imagine a university of monkeys, a little of our 
self-respect returns. 


To onslaughts of pious salesmanship my 
reply was: “‘The surest means of driving me 
away from your faith is to try to scare or bribe 
me into it.” 

One of the greatest paradoxes of religion is 
that the freest possible human mind is the mind 


which has utterly subjected itself to the mind 
of God. 


Beneath the quackery and _ superstition 
which have done so much to discredit ‘‘spiritu- 
alism” there remains a residue of.deeply im- 
pressive phenomena. 

Without reference to a supernatural origin 
and a supernatural end, man simply does not 
make sense. 


Is it not more reasonable to suppose that if 
God has a great idea, he is capable of thinking 
it through? 

Nobody cares whether the mineral salts in 
one’s body are eternal or not. 

Belief in immortality is a demoralizing in- 
dulgence of sentimentalism unless stiffened by 
the realization that our life on this side of the 
grave will in some measure condition our life 
beyond it. 


If you tell me that you have a strong feeling 


without any desire to externalize it, I shall! 
bluntly call you a lar. : 

It is impossible to say: ‘‘With all my heart, , 
mind and soul I love and worship ‘a stream of 
tendency, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness.’ ” 

Is it wiser to stifle an instinct than to accept 
it and turn it toward a noble end? 

The assertion that organized communal re- 
ligion unduly interferes with the spiritual life 
of the individual is made by persons who are 
notably deficient in spiritual life. 

The arbitrary manufacture of up-to-date 
symbolism is like simplified spelling: it is an_ 
endeavor to substitute a mechanism for an 
organism. 

There he stands like an old tree at timber- 
line, gnarled and windswept and inexpressibly 
lovely. 

We can be good without explicitly declaring 
that we believe in God, but not without acting 
on the implicit hypothesis of God’s existence. 

Thanks to our faith in God, we know what 
we are, where we came from, where we are 
going and what our life is for. This knowledge 
is religious peace. 

We all know men whose overpowering con- 
viction of sin makes their religion gloomy and 
morbid, a source of despair to themselves and 
of disgust to others. 

A church based solely upon admiration for 
the human qualities of Jesus and His simple 
ethical message—which in itself is not unique 
—has about as much spiritual joy and power as 
a good Shakespeare Club. 

It is not a working hypothesis which I coolly 
decide to adopt, but a torrent that sweeps me 
along with it. 

We cannot accept or reject the man in 
Christ without accepting or rejecting the God. 
It must be all or nothing. 

For me the supreme evidence of Christ’s 
divinity lies, not in the Gospels, but in human 
history. 

When a key fitsi a lock, we know that we 
have the right key; but we also know we have 
the right lock. 


No candid person will argue that anything 
but pure good has resulted from pure Chris- 
tianity. 

It is better to present one’s own preferences 


as winningly as possible than to attack our 
neighbor’s. 


The feebleness of present day Christianity is 
largely due to the vaguely amiable willingness 
to embrace any attitude not definitely anti- 
religious. 

“The dead hand of tradition” is a common 
phrase, but one could as accurately speak of 
“the living impulse of tradition.” 

We cannot become the brothers of men with- 
a knowing ourselves to be the children of 

od. 

—J.M. R. from. “Toward Belief” by H. N. Fair- 
child, Assist. Prof. of English, Barnard 
College. The Macmillan Company. 


How can we secure Congregational Singing? 


| ECURE a cheap stereopticon and throw 
| the words on a white wall or an impro- 

vised screen made of heavy muslin 
stretched over a frame. The Expositor can 
supply you the sources of inexpensive stereopti- 
cons. Possibly you can borrow one, or secure a 
cheap second-hand machine. The words can 
be typed on slides now easily purchasable. All 
can then read the words, and fixing the eyes on 
a common spot seems to aid unity and unanimity 
in singing. Teach a new song frequently. At 
first have a soloist sing the verses with the audi- 
ence joining in the chorus. People tire of just 
old songs. Give the story connected with writ- 
ing it. Many old hymns are thus described in 
the book, “Hymns and Hymn Writers of the 
Church,” by Nutter and Tillett. Have the audi- 
ence read the song aloud before singing it. At 
a popular Sunday night service it might not 
shock the people to have the men whistle the 
chorus while the ladies sing it. Secure an en- 
thusiastic leader. If possible, have one with 
a vivid religious experience, so that he can give 
real expression to the songs. Do not use too 
heavy and serious ones. Choose some that are 
snappy and SRN 


Describe.a desirable usher. 

LWAYS, if possible, ushers should be 
men with a vital and personal religious 
experience. They are the super-sales- 

men of the church. How can they represent 
something they know nothing about? Then 
they may well be the most capable and best- 
appearing men in the church. Stiffness, either 
from age or disposition, will preclude them. 
They will be patient, courteous, gracious, un- 
surpassed by any representatives of lesser 
eauses. They should at least dress in black, with 
suits a bit similar in cut, if possible. My church 
persuades a near-by florist to furnish a white 
carnation for each one. Ushers will do better if 
frequent meetings are held for training. They 
must cultivate the faculty of remembering faces 
and names. Many people have been won to 
church membership by this kind of personal 
attention. See that strangers meet members at 
the close in each aisle. At Grace Church I had 
a force of ushers that spotted the people who 
raised their hands for prayer and introduced 
them to the pastor at the close of the service, 
or secured their signatures to a prayer card, 
and often followed them up personally. Some 
churches print cards for the ushers, which 
they may hand out to strangers during the 
week. This gives visitors a name to ask for 
when they attend Ve Aaa ate 


How may a busy layman be induced to take up 
and discharge his share of church work? 

EVER was this task harder, for the 

N sense of responsibility amongst Protest- 

ants is at low ebb. But prayer and pati- 

ance will win. 


WORKABLE CHURCH PLANS 


CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


I once called on Will Rogers, the clean- 
minded funny man, and asked him to speak at 
a church meeting. He refused promptly and 
positively. I backed up against the door and 
said, “Do you owe anything to the good God for 
your life and success?” He immediately an- 
swered in the affirmative. Then I said, “I am 
asking you to do this for Him. Surely under 
those circumsances you will not refuse.” He 
then gladly agreed to come, and paid a wonder- 
ful tribute to the influence of religion in his 


» life. I tried the same plan recently on a brilliant 


lawyer whose aid I needed for a church task. 

Once I had a series of personal conferences in 
my study and endeavored to lead various offi- 
cials into a more intimate contact with Christ. 
At another time four of us spent a long evening 
on the subject of the lack of interest in church 
matters, and a united effort for the seeking of 
“Power” resulted. Never ask any man to do 
church work for the pastor or for an individual, 
but always put him into partnership with 
Christ. 

Study the likes and gifts of each person, and 
try to find an appropriate task. The one who 
likes music will work very hard in that field. Or 
if he is a good publicity man he will be enthu- 
siastic there. 

Laymen like to talk. It was my privilege a 
few years ago to originate and organize the 


- Methodist Minute Men, used to aid in the Cen- 


tenary Drive for millions. 68,000 laymen were 
enlisted and gave 4-minute speeches every- 
where, using the material furnished them. Asa 
result, the subscription campaign was a suc- 
cess. If the organization had not been discon- 
tinued by the short-sighted who followed a 
false economy, the continuation program would 
not have slumped. 

Give public credit for achievements. It will 
spur others to become active. 

Contest groups help greatly in Every-Member 
Financial Campaigns, or in efforts to seek new 
members. 

Above all, form prayer groups and get the 
laymen to praying. That will make them want 
to work. 

8 
PRAYERS 

Save us, O Creator of Immortals, from losing 
interest in a future life for which we are now 
maturing. Evaluate to us labor and losses, in 
the light of lessons to be learned. So lead, O 
Thou who was made perfect through suffering, 
that at any cost spiritual sight and strength 
may develop in us until life’s end. 


® 

Weariness so depresses at times, O Divine Re- 
deemer, that definite prayers will not take 
form. Nevertheless, my soul cries out for Thee 
like a sinking swimmer for relief or a sobbing 
child for comfort or a stricken soldier for sur- 
cease from pain; so sustain my strength, 
sweeten my bitterness, and sterilize my suffer- 
ings. 
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Litany for Mother’s Day 


For the mothers, who suffered that we might 
live; who sacrificed that we might prosper; who 
served that we might be happy, 

(Response) We thank thee, O Lord. 

For mother-love that watched with ceaseless 
vigil our every step; that responded with eager 
feet to every call; that waited with tireless 
patience upon every need; that sought us when 
astray, warned us when in peril, and forgave 
us when in sin, , 

(Response) We thank thee, O Lord. 

For mother-faith, that rested in quiet confi- 
dence upon the promises of God; that enfolded 
us at all times in the blessed covenant of di- 
vine grace; that looked into the darkness with- 
out fear; that never despaired when hard- 
pressed; that taught us to believe when we 
pray, and to trust when we work, 

(Response) We thank Thee, O. Lord. 

For mother-prayer, that held us ever before 
the throne of grace; that swept land and sea for 
us, when far from home; that carried our ills 
and our pains, our sins and our mistakes to the 
Comforter of all; that never ceased when no 
answere came, and never failed when most un- 
deserved, 

(Response) We thank Thee, O. Lord. 

For mother-passion, the devotion that con- 
sumes a soul; that sees visions and dreams 
dreams; that knows of boundaries of time, and 
that lays all on the altar of desire. 

(Response) We thank Thee, O. Lord. 

O God, merciful, Father, give to us abiding 
memories of the mothers that have gone; re- 
vived visions of their loving presence; re- 
newed consecration to their high ideals; and a 
recovery for this day of those spiritual qual- 
ities that through them have made us what we 
are, 

(Response) We pray Thee, O Lord. 

O Christ, blessed Saviour of us all, who in 
love unspeakable didst speak so tenderly to 
the mother at the cross, teach us to be as 
thoughtful and as kind to our mothers today, 
who, in Thy gracious Providence are still with 
us. May their presence ever be a benediction to 
follow us, and a challenge to stir us to use every 
latent power within us to give as Thou hast 
given, 

(Response) We pray Thee, O Lord. 

O Spirit of God, who doth shed abroad in 
our hearts the love of God, be pleased to fill the 
world with love, and not hatred; with forgive- 
ness and not revenge; with charity and not 
suspicion. And let the mantle of that love fall 
especially upon all mothers, whether in health 
or in sickness, in poverty or in wealth, in joy 
or in sorrow, that motherhood everywhere may 
come to a new birth, rise to new ideals, and 
attain to new heights of achievement, 

(Response) We pray Thee, O Lord. 

In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

—Frank B. Everett, Granbury, N.Y. 


The Spell of Mother 


M—Is for Mercy in a kind mother’s heart; 
O—Is for Others to whom love she’d impart 
T—Is for Tenderness, in sympathy bred; _ 
H—Is for Hope in her child, living or deac 
E—Is for Encouragement she always gives 
R—Is for Ready, just as long as she lives; 
Be ready for service, with kindness be’ free 
Till others see mother’s true portrait in thee 
—Albert Ae St. Louis, Mo. 


Thoughts for Mother’s Day 

It is well-known that when Napoleon w 
asked what was the greatest need of France, 
replied, “Mothers!” It is to be feared that t 
supreme military genius was thinking 
mothers as a necessity of rearing soldiers 
rather than of mothers in the highest mos: 
sacred sense. 

If some one were to ask us today what i 
the greatest need of America, would we be fa: 
wrong in replying, Mothers? Mothers who art 
essentially religious, mothers who can tal] 
confidentially with God, mothers who regard i 
as a solemn responsibility and an unalloye: 
joy to bring up their children in the teaching: 
and according to the examples of Jesus Christ 

The prisons and the penitentiaries are na 
filled with the sons of mothers who know how t! 
pray and who train their children in the nurtur: 
and admonition of the Lord. 

ees: Presbyterian. 


The Testimony of a Wife. Recently we offi 
ciated at the funeral service of an unusuall: 
good man. Before the service his wife said ts 
us: “Will and I have been married 19 years ane 
in all that time he never once spoke a cross o- 
an impatient word to me.” This testimon: 
was glory to him: this memory was balm t- 
her. Christ gives gentleness. 

—H. H. Mailin. 


A prosperous New York contractor, Raphae 
Cioffi by name, recently encountered losses i1 
his businesses that stripped him of more thai 
a million dollars worth of property and sen 
him with his family from an imposing home t 
a cheap apartment and also sent him to take : 
job as a subway guard at $5.50 a day. But ac 
cording to Mrs. Cioffi, “he is confronting the 
prospect cheerfully and, hopeful of salvagins 
something from the wreckage, looks forward t 
leaving the subway and starting all over again. 
This brave and good Italian wife is also quote 
as saying: “Mr. Cioffi failed in an honest way 
You know sometimes people when they fai 
have plenty left for themselves, but Mr. Ciof 
failed honestly and he has tried to square uw 
with everybody. I hope we can get something 
out of it all. Mr. Cioffi is well known here it 
the Bronx and has always had a fine reputation 
and he is going to try to start ahead in busi 
ness again.” That is the kind of wife to have i 
such a time and in every time. She puts spiri 
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nto her husband and makes him feel so brave 
nd strong that he may count his very loss as 
Zain, a better man and better husband and with 
a better wife than ever before. These Italian 
immigrants who came to this country in their 
overty and climbed to wealth set a fine ex- 
mple to those who encounter loss and hard- 
ship. It is possible to transmute our very losses 
nto richer gain and rise on the stepping stones 
of our dead selves to higher things. 
—Presbyterian Banner. 


Life’s Symphony—To live content with smali 
means; to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion; to be 
worthy, not respectable, and wealthy, not rich; 
to study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act 
frankly; to lisen to stars and birds, to babes 
and sages, with open heart; to bear all cheer- 
fully, do all bravely, await occasions, hurry 
never; in a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden 
and unconscious grow up through the common 
—this is to be my symphony. 
—William Channing, D.D. 
® 
A Direct Solicitation 


It has been the practice in this church to 
make a Mother’s Day gift through the Sunday 
School to Dodd College. It is more important 
this year, because this enters in and really 
concludes the finance program now being car- 
ried on by the college. There isn’t anything 
wrong with Dodd College. There have been no 
major mistakes made. The college finds itself 
in the environment that all the world is in 
coday. Inasmuch as it is definitely a Shreveport 
institution supported largely by members of 
she First Baptist Church the appeal to our 
members is far greater this year than ever 
sefore. Make your gifts through the Sunday 
School next Sunday, not after you have paid 
sverything else, out of what is left, but the 
irst fruits. 

—Shreveport Baptist Bulletin. 


e 

Women and the Law 

But possibly in the course of the next twenty 
rears or SO a new generation may look back 
ityingly to these days and the hard struggle 
‘or economic and social equality which is still 
n progress. They will perhaps read that 
ook, The Law Relating to Women, published 
his year by the Stationers’ Law Society, and 
earn that a third husband may be sued for 
iabilities incurred by his wife in the lifetime 
f her first husband! That the question of 
he husband’s right to beat his wife ‘moder- 
tely” has not yet been disposed of, though the 
nodern interpretation of the law gives the 
vife security of the peace against her husband, 
‘et “the lower rank of people” still claim and 
xercise their rights. It is not unknown for 
nagistrates to incite husbands to “chastise” 
vives. Such advice was, it is reported, admin- 
stered from the bench in Dublin recently. And 
he number of curious laws which have not 
een repealed but are merely disused are 
2gi0n. 
4 —Joan in The New Chronicle. 
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Mother’s Day Text 
Luke 2:15-19. The Hopes and Anxieties of 

a Mother’s Heart. 
pe A. G. 


Do Mothers Live On 

In numerous Church Bulletins one reads this 
announcement, ‘Wear a carnation on the day 
in memory of Mother, a pink one if she is living, 
and a white one if she is not.” One wonders if 
our ministers do not believe in immortality for 
mothers. Why not say,’ a pink one if she is 
living here, and a white one if she is living be- 
yond the grave, or nye, in spirit only.” 


Hermann. 


The Offering for Mother’s Day 

The following pledge card was distributed 
two weeks prior to Mother’s Day in a New 
Jersey Church, and members were asked to 
sign and place on the offering plate. 

Card 

In consideration for the Blessings of Life, I 
promise to give on Mother’s Day the sum of 
9. ee es , or send it prior to the serivces. 

Name =a ct ‘A ddyess=: =u 


Memorial Altar 

The plan for a memorial alter carried out 
in many churches at Easter time may be 
adapted to the Mother’s Day Service. The an- 
nouncement should be made in April that each 
person who desires to place a plant or cut 
flowers on the Altar or in the Chancel in mem- 
ory of Mother, should notify the pastor or 
chairman of the Altar Committee. The money, 
whatever sum decided upon, should be in the 
hands of the chairman at least four days prior 
to Mother’s Day, so the plants may be ordered 
and delivered in ample time. Each plant bears 
an artistic card with the name of the Mother 
in whose honor the plant is given. 

The plants may be used as a decoration for 
the afternoon or evening service, and also for 
the Mother and Daughter Banquet during the 
week. r) 


Martha’s Hands, But Mary’s Mind 

“Lord of all pots and pans and things 
Since I’ve no time to be 

A Saint by doing lovely things, or 
Watching late with Thee 

Or dreaming in the dawnlights, or 
Storming heaven’s gates, 

Make me a Saint by getting meals 
And washing up the plates. 

Although I must have Martha’s hands, 
IT have a Mary mind 

And when I black the boots and shoes, 
Christ’s sandals, Lord, I find. 

I think of how they trod the earth, 
What time I scrub the floor; 

Accept this meditation Lord, 
I haven’t time for more. 

Warm all the kitchen with thy love, 
And light it with thy peace; 

Forgive me all my worrying, and make 
All grumbling cease. 

Thou who did’st love to give men food, 
In room or by the sea, 

Accept this service that I do; 
I do it unto Thee.” 
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MOTHER: Sayings of the Sages 
W. P. WILKS 


The mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom. 
—Beecher. 


Mother! How many delightful associations 
cluster around that word! 
of infancy, the gambols of boyhood, and the 
happiest hours of riper years! When my heart 
aches at the world’s wickedness, and my limbs 
are weary, and my feet bloody, traveling the 
thorny path of life, I am accustomed to sit 
down and close my eyes, and send my spirit 
back to the days of early life. 
—Thomson. 


If I had no other reason for being religious, 
I should earnestly strive to be so for the sake 
of my aged mother that I might requite her 
care of me, and cause the widow’s heart to sing 


for joy. HoAt. 
—RHooker. 


Maids must be wives and mothers to fulfil 
The entire and holiest end of woman’s being. 
—Frances Anne Kemble. 


The love of a mother is never exhausted, 

It never changes, it never tires. 

It endures through all; in good repute, in 
bad repute, in the face of the world’s condemna- 
tion. 

A mother’s love still lives on. 

—Washington Irving. 


I have been a professional teacher for nearly 
forty years. I have therefore specialized. in 
mothers. Some are rich, some are poor, some 
are clever, some are dull; but they are all 
alike in their attitude toward their sons. Their 
love is inexhaustible, and no unworthiness or 
misconduct on the part of their sons can des- 
troy it. 

—William Lyon Phelps. 


All mothers are rich when they love their 
children. 

There are no poor mothers, no ugly ones, no 
old ones. ; 
' Their love is always the most beautiful of 
oys. 

And when they seem most sad, it needs but 
a kiss which they receive or give to turn all 
their tears into stars in the depths of their 
eyes. 

—Maurice Maeterlinck. 


A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 
—Coleridge. 


Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
nee his blood, and trust in all things 
1g 
Comes easy to him! and tho’ he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 
—Tennyson. 
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Helps You May Order for Mother’s Day 


1. Bulletin issued by The Goden Rule Fou: 
dation, 60 East 42nd St. N. Y. C. Contaii 
suggestions for addresses, quotations, poet 
music, and a resume of plans in various part 
of the country. 

2. Gift Book, entitled, “Mother: Heart So 
in Prose and Verse.” The contents in tl 
booklet were gathered and published by Juni 
Morland Martin, Salem, Iowa. No price give 
write for information. 

3. “Do You Spank Your Children” by Garr 
C. Myers, 1000 Elbon Rd., Cleveland Height 
Ohio. A bulletin reprint from the April, 19¢ 
issue of Forum, 10c. 

4. Mother’s Day Cuts for newspaper a 
periodical announcements. Ask your locz 
newspaper publisher to contact “Editor a 
Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Candle-light Services | 
Dramatic services for the young people: 
service in the afternoon or evening of Mother: 
Day are popular. Also, the program preceding 
the Mothers and Daughters banquet may well 4 
a dramatic service. The chief service for th 
morning of Mother’s Day should be a forme: 
service, with a formal address by the pastor. 

Many churches lack talent to carry out prc 
grams where definite character parts must kx 
portrayed. Yet, each organization in thr 
church has some talent, and this may be ox 
ganized into one group for informal programs 
Candle-light services are impressive. Thi 
properties and platforms settings can be ar 
ranged several days before the service, an 
there is no need for special rehearsals. 

One plan that may be carried out in an 
small congregation is to make a list of th 
mothers in the membership. Ask the youn: 
people to solicit from each family the mone: 
required for the type of candles you desire t 
use. After the size of candles has been deter 
mined, and the candles ordered, have the youns 
people make a paper collar for each candl- 
(bond paper preferably) to fit around th. 
bottom of the candle. 

Each collar should have written upon it th: 
name of the Mother in whose honor it is giver 
to grace the service. The board sockets, witl 
the paper collars fitted into them, may be ar 
ranged in any position in the chancel or nea 
the communion railing that you may choose 
One mother should be chosen to occupy a sea 
of honour during the service. 

All the members who are providing th« 
candles should congregate somewhere to forn 
a processional with lighted candles immediately 
after the prelude. The processional shoul 
proceed to the chancel, the candles should be 
received by especially appointed attendant: 
and placed in the sockets bearing the collar: 
with names inscribed. As the candles are pu 
in position, the bearers find seats, and all othe 
lights are dimmed for the special invocatio1 
and familiar hymn. 

If any members whose mothers have gone t 
the higher life desire to have candles lighted a 
the service in honor of these mothers, thes 
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candles should be of larger size and specific 
color, and special attention should be called to 
them during the service. 

® 


Schools of Sacred Music 

For two weeks, August 12 to 24, any person 
interested in this phase of Church work may 
attend the session at Winona Lake, Indiana. If 
your service drags, you will derive enough 
benefit from two weeks at this delightful place 
to make the effort and cost amply worthwhile. 
Write to the registrar for a bulletin. 

At La Jolla, California, Dr. E. H. Wilcox 
will conduct a six week term for the purpose of 
teaching Church Music, at the International 
Bureau of Religious Music. The course will 
be a thorough one, including private singing 
lessons, choral rehearsals, interpretation, music 
theory, and appreciation. Clergymen and 
choirmasters are especially urged to investigate 
this opportunity. 


Encouragement for Pastor and People 

The following paragraphs, “Looking Back- 
ward” and “Looking Forward” appeared in 
the weekly bulletin of the Winfield, Kansas, 
Christian Church. Rev. Percy R. Atkins, 
pastor, is alert to the need for an adequate ap- 
praisal of fine co-operation. 

Looking Backward 

Sunday was one of the greatest Easters this 
church has ever known. The attendance 
throughout the four services taxed the build- 
ing to its entire capacity. There were 2747 
people at all the services of the day. At the 
early morning pageant at six o’clock, there 
were 686 present. The pageant was beauti- 
fully presented by the sixty people taking part. 
The music was fine, too. The Sunday School 
went beyond the aim, there being 775 people 
present, and every class and department had 
excellent records. In the Men’s Class of 175 
there were five states represented among the 
visitors, and in the entire school there were 
88 visitors. The morning service was most 
worshipful and the building was again crowded. 
The service at night brought another over- 
flow congregation. 

Looking Forward 

Easter for this year is history. From now 
(0 Pentecost this church enters upon a new pro- 
sram. From January to Easter it was to em- 
phasize primarily Evangelism. From now until 
Pentecost, we will emphasize Evangelism, but 
also conservation. We must conserve our gains. 
We must cement our membership the more 
strongly in Christian fellowship. Next week 
ifter the elders’ meeting we shall be in position 
0 publish the entire program as outlined by 
hem. Watch next week’s issue of the Chris- 
ian. Between now and the culminating event 
yf Pentecost, these special things are in line. 
Jnion Prohibition meeting, addressed by a 
Xanadian on the subject of “The Canadian Sys- 
em of Handling the Liquor Problem.” Mr. 
Spence is a Canadian journalist and a well- 
nformed one. 

The first Sunday in May the Lenean Players 
vill be with us at the evening service and pre- 
ent their annual play. This, as always, will be 
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a pleasure to the church and we are glad to 
welcome their return. 

The second Sunday in May will be Mother’s 
Day, when we expect to go beyond all previous 
records in attendance and results. The Wednes- 
day following will be the annual mother and 
daughter banquet, served by the men, the pro- 
gram arranged by the Women’s Council. It 
was a great success last year. We anticipate 
a greater one this year. 

The third Sunday in May will be Pentecost 
Sunday, and this will be a great day in the 
history of this church. The first Pentecost 
brought us the greatest institution of the world, 
this Pentecost again, we shall be in the spirit of 
gratitude and love towards our Heavenly 
Father for all His benefits to us. The first 
Sunday in June is Children’s Day. The next 
three months will be full ones, and will mean 
much to the church. “Put First Things First.” 


Regional Rally Service 

The plan for a Regional Rally between Easter 
and Pentecost is gaining favor in many sections 
of the country. All the participating churches 
concentrate on the Evangelistic activity of 
“every member get a member.” Pastors ex- 
change pulpits on Sunday Evenings, during 
the Rally. . 


Spiritual Inventory 

A mimeographed chart, bearing a drawing of 
a large thermometer with the following scale of 
temperature, was sent to the editor by an 
enterprising reader, and although it is not 
signed, it may give other readers an inspiration. 
Here it is: 

Taking My Spiritual Temperature 

Desiring to promote my own spiritual good 
and be of greater service to my fellow men, 
I freely and fully devote part of my time to this 
cause. This purpose I will indicate by placing 
cross marks in the circles of the Spiritual 
Thermometer. 

100 degrees, and how they are divided in your 
spiritual pulse: 

1. 15 minutes each day in Bible study and 
prayer, 14 degrees. 

2. Daily prayer for self, pastor, church, 
church members, and persons who should 
unite with the church, 13 degrees. 

3. Attendance at both morning and evening 
service, 11 degrees. 

4, Attendance at Mid-Week service each 
week, 10 degrees. 

5. Attendance at Sunday School every Sun- 
day, 11 degrees. 

6. Tithing the 13 de- 
erees. 

7. Win one person to Christ between now and 
Pentecost, 14 degrees. 

8. Subscribe to my denominational paper, 
and reading it, 5 degrees. 

9. Serving the Church in any capacity open 
to me, 9 degrees. 

Name eeee eee ie Addresg2i) Spas 

It is our opinion that any member who will 
sign such a list of “degrees” will keep check 
upon himself and reflect the resolution in his 


income faithfully, 
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attitude toward the church. Why not try it in 
your church? m 


The Belmont Covenant Plan 
and How it Works 

Under the title, “What the Readers Say” 
you will find a letter from Rev. Charles S. Fees, 
Bordentown, New Jersey, in which he expresses 
his reaction to the article on the Belmont Cove- 
nant Plan, written by Charles Haddon Nabers. 
Here is Dr. Naber’s detailed description of how 
the plan worked in his church. You need this 
information, and Dr Nabers is gladly making 
it available to you. Dr. Nabers says: , 

“T am delighted to reply to your questions 
in regard to the Belmont Covenant Plan. 

“Tt took a little more than a month to get the 
congregation to adopt the plan. It was first 
presented to the officers? They were asked to 
think it over, study it, pray about it. At the 
next monthly meeting I asked them to endorse 
it, and recommend it to the congregation. After 
MUCH discussion they agreed to do so, many 
of them frankly believing we would have no 
response. But I refused to take it to the con- 
gregation unless they had in officer’s meeting 
agreed to participate themselves. We have 40 
officers. 387 of them signed cards to tithe for 
13 weeks. 

“T preached one Sunday a straight sermon on 
Malachi 3:10. “A Crime, a Curse, and a 
Cure.” The next Sunday I preached on the 
Belmont Covenant plan, had cards in the 
pews, and stated that the pastor and officers 
were not asking the congregation to enter 
anything in which they themselves had not 
already embarked. About a hundred cards 
were signed at the close of the service. 

“Later on a picked group of the officers— 
those who were enthusiastic on the plan—can- 
vassed a picked number of the congregation. 
The rest of the cards came in. We have 177 
cards representing 315 of our congregation. 
This is about a half of our regular givers, and 
not quite a third of our entire membership. 


Here is how it has worked: 
Offerings in January 1934 without 


(anette) Bo ahh $1,214.00 

LG) surgi Wey 2 2,464,55 
Increase $1,250. 
Offerings in February 1934 with- 

@uhe Wome? 835.00 
1935 with Plan eee ee ee 28-00) 
Offerings in March 1934 without 

Fithin & Oe ee ee ee aes 2,102.00 


1935 with plan for 3 Sundays and two more 
to come. 


“In other words the total offerings at First 
church without the plan for the first three 
months of 1934 amounted to $4,151.89. For 
the same time this year we have had offerings 
of $7,337.07, and we have still two more Sun- 
days in the quarter. So far then we are 
$3,185.18 ahead of last year. 

“The high water mark in offerings was last 
Sunday when the offering was $1,066.07. 

“The result has been that since the beginning 


of the church, local and benevolent, and be 
able to pay $3,200 on past due obligations. W 
know that by the end of the month we shall haw 
another $1000, or more to apply in similia 
fashion. 

“Last week we had our annual Every Me 
ber canvass for the year beginning April 1s 
1935. It is as yet incomplete, and we do not y 
know how we are coming out with raising t 
budget. But in looking over the cards hand 
in, I noticed 33 which were sustantial increa 
over pledges made a year ago. Of this numbe 
I saw that all but 6 were signers of the Belmon 
Covenant pledge. I mention this to indicati 
that it does not hinder the canvass whic: 
comes along later. One of the surprises was tt 
see one subscription raised from $26 a year ii 
1934 to $260 a year this time. | 

“It works around here even better in tht 
smaller churches than in one like mine of 1100 
members. 

“Take two examples, both in this country 
At Fountain Inn, S. C. the church has 163 mem 
bers, 87 of whom signed tithing cards to begii 
February ist. In February 1934 the entirt 
offering at the church was $93.00. In Februar- 
1935 it was $262.00. 

“Greer, S. C. Presbyterian Church for thy 
20 weeks before the institution of the plan 
had an average offering per Sunday of $28.0€ 
During the seven weeks the plan has been i 
operation there, the average offering has bee2 
$118.06. The church has a note due of a thou 
sand dollars, and they were unable to pay eve2 
the interest on the note before starting thi’ 
tithing campaign. Now, so an elder of thi 
congregation told me, they will pay nin: 
hundred dollars on the principal of this note 

“Tt raises the money, but the biggest resul. 
is the transformed spirit of the people. Pessi 
mism and defeatism are driven out. Spiritualitz 


of the year we have paid the current rnd ee 


OWS. 

“IT shall be very glad indeed to answer anz 
further questions you may have in mind, and 
wish you success and joy in trying it in you 
church. It has never yet failed to work, s« 
far as my knowledge goes” 

®@ 
Dedication Day for National Council 
of Federated Church Women 

This Council represents a membership o: 
23,000,000 women throughout the Unitec 
States, and the Dedication Program for As 
cension Day is an outstanding event in th 
council year. 

In asking ministers everywhere to join in this 
nation-wide Dedication Service, the chairman 
says: 

In the thinking of the Church, every day o- 
our Lord’s sojourn in the flesh was a “Jewe 
Day,” but on certain days Heaven’s spotligh 
was turned and Heaven and nature combinec 
to blazon their significance. Such days, s 
divinely attested, should form the Church’ 
diadem of “Jewel Days” and it should be it: 
duty and glorious privilege to commemorat 
them. 

The women of the National Council hav 
chosen one of these “Jewel Days,” Ascensio1 
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ay, for their national assembly day. They 
ave chosen this day because it was then that 
he Church received her mighty mandate to 
vangelize and Christianize all areas of life 
nder the authority and in the power of Christ. 
They have called it “Dedication Day of the 
ational Council of Federated Church Wo- 
en.” 
The National Council calls upon the church 
omen of this country to observe this day each 
ar, either on or near Ascension Day, and to 
make of it a great rallying day of the Protest- 
ant Church Women throughout the country to 
the service of God and man for the purpose of 
rededicating themselves to the task of “seeking 
to establish a Christian social order in which 
all areas of life shall be brought into harmony 
with the life and teachings of Jesus Christ.” 
Pastors may secure detailed programs and 
special suggestions by addressing their requests 
tbo the National Council of Federated Church 
Women, R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


On Memorial Day 


We “cover them over with beautiful 
flowers.” That is good, but it is not enough. A 
truly memorial spirit is not satisfied with 
merely strewing flowers once a year upon the 
oraves of those who fought the battles to 
preserve their country’s precious heritage and 
have answered their final call. A real appre- 
ciation of that service results in a consecration 
of one’s self to the highest interests of the 
land for which they struggled and for which 
many of them paid the price of sincere de- 
yvotion. Our country today is threatened 
by greed and fanaticism and hatred of law. 
Many in positions of power would despoil our 
land for their own gain and their own grati- 
ication. Unwise reasoning leads to efforts 
which would undermine the foundations of our 
rovernment and produce its downfall. In such 
sircumstances we should not stand idly by and 
see the disaster. We should not allow indiffer- 
ant ease or selfish interest or even personal 
‘ear to compromise our efforts to promote 
‘ighteousness and law and sobriety and right 
elations between men. This is the vital mes- 
age for Memorial Day. 

Rev. D. W. McQuiston, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Annual Memorial Service 


Rey. Frank B. Everitt, Second Presbyterian 
Yhurch, Cranbury, N. J., planned the following 
ervice, held in the open cemetery on Memorial 
Jay. He says, “In a country church, some 
rears ago, we started this kind of a service, 
nd it grew until a thousand or more people 
ttended. Some said it somehow took away 
he dread of dying. The cemetery was always 
ut in shape for the service, the floral tributes 
vere beautiful. It can be made an impressive 
ervice, but should not be popularized, as it 
rill take away the solemnity. The confessional 
esponse is appropriate for any type of serv- 
se, as is the Creed, with Scripture for same. 
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Program 


Hymne eae NOW the Day isvOver, 
Recitation—‘“At the Set of Sun” 
Evening Prayer__ 
Selection _ = pause 
Confessional Response: 

Leader—Hear me, O Israel; the Lord our 
God is one Lord, and thou Shalt love Him with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy might. 

Response—I believe in God, the Father, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth. 

Leader—tThere is one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus. 

Response—I believe in Jesus Christ, His 
Only Son, our Lord. 

Leader—There is one body and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your call- 
ing. No man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost. 

Response—I believe in the Holy Ghost. 

Leader—For by one Spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, bond or free. 

Response—I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Leaders—But now are they many members, 
yet but one body. Now are ye the body of 
Christ, and members in particular. 

Response—I believe in the Communion of 
Saints. 

Leaders—In whom we have redemption thru 
His blood, the forgiveness of sins, according 
to the riches of His grace. 
ee Response—I believe in the Forgiveness of 

ins. 

Leader—But now is Christ risen from the 
dead and become the first fruits of them that 
slept. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. 

Response—I believe in the Resurrection of 
the Dead. 

Leader—He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life. And this is life eternal to 
know God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 

Response—I believe in the Life Everlasting. 
Selection _ = Brass Quartette 
Address = i, Bek 
Memorial Response, in Unison. 

For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens—Which hope we have 
as an anchor, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil—Let 
us hold fast this profession of our faith with- 
out wavering; for He is faithful that promised. 
*Calling the Roll: 

For Brainerd Cemetery 

For Westminster Cemetery 
Poem—‘‘Crossing the Bar.” 

Hymn—‘‘Jesus, Saviour Pilot Me.” 

Taps. 

*The service was a union of two congregations, 
and a member of each congregation was ap- 
pointed to read the roll call of those departed, 
the remains resting in two cemeteries. The 
names were printed on the back of the pro- 
gram 
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Remodeling Season. 


Cooperating in the rehabilitation program of 
the Federal Housing Administration, Johns- 
Manville Company, building material manu- 
facturers, have prepared a five-reel talking 
motion picture on house remodeling entitled 
“Before and After.””’ This picture is being 
shown by Bell & Howell 16 mm. portable talkie 
projectors to building contractors all over the 
country to inculcate practical ideas of house 
improvement. 

“Before and After” is different from ordi- 
nary pictures especially in that after two reels 
have been run the house lights are turned on 
and a booklet is distributed to the audience. 
The film is then started again, with the house 
lights still on. Four hundred feet of film are 
run, reproducing sound but no pictures, the 
sound being the voice of a narrator taking the 
audience through the booklet page by page. 
Following this, the remainder of the film, 
consisting of pictures and sound, is shown with 
the lights off. 

The contractors who see and hear the film, 
stimulated by the ideas and information so 
graphically conveyed, are enabled to make an 
effective presentation of the Federal Housing 
plan to remodeling prospects. Ask the Bell 
& Howell Co., where you may see it. 

) 


Motion Picture Catalogue 


Bell & Howell Company has just issued a 
16 mm. projector catalog which is of especial 
interest to all concerned with motion picture 
projection because of the astounding progress 
in projection equipment which is reflected in its 
pages. Illustrated and described is the new, 
powerful Filmo Auditorium Projector, the 
first and thus far the only 16 mm. projector to 
employ a 1000-watt lamp. It takes 1600-foot 
reels, and thus has sufficient film capacity for 
giving a one-hour program without rethread- 
ing. 

Also presented in this catalog is a new 750- 
watt projector, moderately priced, but also 
offering 1600-foot film capacity. There is also 
the Filmo JS, fully gear driven, even to feed 
and take-up spindles, with 400-foot film cap- 
acity and 750-watt illumination. The Filmo 
S 750 and 500-watt projectors, priced re- 
markably low for machines of Bell & Howell 
quality, are also presented, to say nothing of 
the Bell & Howell 16 mm. sound-on-film re- 
producer which is scoring such a hit for edu- 
cational, entertainment, and commercial pur- 
poses, and the B & H Continuous Projection 
Attachments, used commercially with both 
silent and sound projectors. 

This compact 16-page catalog will be sent 
free of charge on request. 


Root faith in Thy love, O Father God, until 
storms’ strains fibre our souls like oaks which 
thrive when winds whip them. We thank Thee, 
O Friend Unfailing, that the sun may shine into 
every day, joy may triumph after every con- 
test; progress occur however tough the test, and 
the peace of trust possess each hour as it comes. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST TUBULAR CARILLO: 
FOR NATION’S TALLEST CHURCH-OFFIC 
BUILDING 

See Cover Picture 


REV. JOHN EVANS 


On Easter Sunday morning, April 21, th 
loop district will resound with the strains 
resurrection day music from a new carille 
nearly 400 feet high in the tower of the Chica 
temple at 77 West Washington street. Th 
announcement was made by F. R. Thielba: 
trustee of the temple, architect for its boare 
and W. W. Dixon, secretary of the temple. 

The carillon, it was announced, will be tk 
largest one of tubular construction in existenc? 
It will have 40 tubular bells, two bells for e 
note over a range of nearly three octaves. TE 
Easter hymns will ring out in dedication of tha 
set of chimes. 


Electric Player 
for the Chimes, 
permitting either 
playing by repro- 
duction rolls or by 
hand. 


| 
{ 


Gift of William E. Turner 


The carillon is the gift of William E. Turner 
member of a pioneer Chicago family, to th 
temple and the First Methodist Episcopa 
church, which has its place of worship on th 
first floor of the temple building. Mr. Turne 
made the gift as a memorial to his father an 
mother, John and Sarah Turner, and his siste 
and brother, Mary P. and John V. Turner. Th 
elder John Turner, who was of English birtt 
settled in Chicago in 1836. 


After the great fire of 1871, in which th 
Turner home at 210 Michigan street was des 
troyed, the family took up its residence at 
farm on what is now Addison street. Thi 
former farm home, now within the city limits 
is still the residence of William Turner, who i 
72 years old. 


Sound Problems Explained 
In making the announcement of the gift o 
the memorial chimes Mr. Thielbar recounte 
the problems which had to be solved before th 
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shimes could successfully be used at a height 
»f nearly 400 feet above the street. The first 
oroblem was that of volume without overtone 
lissonance, he said. After long study, Mr. 
Thielbar said, it was determined that the tubu- 
ar type of bell would offer the best solution 
of this problem. He added that the tubular 
type, for such a purpose, would also better 
distribute the sound. 

The second sound engineering problem, Mr. 
Thielbar pointed out, was that of tone reflection, 
which would carry the sound from the great 
height downward. Locations of surrounding 
skyscrapers were taken into account, he said, 
put even greater attention was given to the con- 
struction of special sound reflectors in the oc- 
sagonal tower on which the church’s spire rests 
and in which the carillon will be placed. 


This Auto- 
MGM ats UG 
Chiming 
device 
sounds the 
chimes 
every 
i quarter 
hour and 
may be ad- 
justed to 
give any 
desired 
time for 
chiming. 


Two Sets of Bells 


Geographical directions of the sound of the 
chimes under stress of loop conditions, Mr. 
Thielbar explained, also had to be taken into 
account. For example, in a single set of 
chimes, he said, a bell might sound well to 
the north, vaguely on the east and west, and 
not at all on the south. The answer to this 
problem, Mr. Thielbar said, was in the develop- 
ment of two identical sets of bellsover therange. 

The fact that festal seasons of the year will 
have heightened musical effects for loop visitors 
was also discerned in Mr. Thielbar’s announce- 
ment. Provisions, he said, will be made for 
broadcasting the carillon through special ampli- 
fiers at the street level. 

In addition, he said, amplifiers will be put into 
the auditorium of the church on the first floor 
30 that the bells may augment the great organ 
and choir. Hours and quarter hours also will 
pe rung by the chimes each day. on. 08 

The carillon is now under construction in the 
lant of J. G. Deagan, Inc. An impressive 
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dedicatory service will be held on Easter Sun- 
day under the direction of the Rev. Dr. John 
Thompson, pastor of the church. 


Largest Cross Ever Erected, in East 


The Easter ‘‘Sunrise”’ Service at the Temple 
University Stadium will be the first of its kind 
along the Atlantic Coast. The huge cross will 
be seventy feet high and will be illuminated 
its entire length. 

Dr. Ross Stover said he hoped that the great. 
cross might be erected at least two weeks be- 
fore Easter so that Philadelphians might view 
it at night. It will be a beautiful spectacle. 

Although the ‘“‘Sunrise Service” itself will 
begin at 6:30 a. m. on April 21st, there will be 
a Pre-Service in which there will be dramati- 
cally portrayed the scene of the women who 
came to the grave on the first Easter morning. 
The Pre-Service will begin at 6:00 a. m. The 
Trumpeters will be stationed at various posi- 
tions outside the Stadium and will render echo 
selections. 

Two hundred ushers will arrive at the Sta- 
dium at 5:00 a. m. and will be ready to serve 
the thousands who attend. The Stadium will 
seat 36,000 people. All of the seats are free. 

Homer Rodeheaver, who has been in the 
South will come to Philadelphia for this Sun- 
rise Service and will lead the Congregation 
and the great choirs in their singing. The 
eminent soloists, Olive Marshall, Fritz Krueger, 
the Graham Sisters, and others will sing, not 
only with the choir, but also in the Pre-Service 
from 6 to 6:30 a. m. 

Mr. Edward MacHugh, the WJZ Gospel 
Singer, will come to Philadelphia from Boston 
and will sing Easter Gospel selections and also 
his theme song. 

The Ten Harpers of the Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler Harp Ensemble will be seated on a 
Super Platform and will be heard in special 
numbers and also with the great choir.and con- 
gregational singing. 

Dr. Ross Stover will speak on the subject, 
“Harth’s Gladdest Day.” Dr. Stover explained 
that the choir of two hundred will start their 
Processional from one side of the Stadium at 
6:00 a. m. The ladies will be robed in white 
and the men in black, and children dressed like 
angels with trumpets will lead the great pro- 
cession. During the procession trumpets will 
play in the distance. The choir will proceed 
through the Temple Gates to the top of the 
Stadium and the men will first take their posi- 
tion which will be that of a huge black cross, 
then the children will be seated in positions 
which will form a circle, about the cross, then 
the ladies dressed in white will complete the 
white background. 

Amplifiers will carry the entire program to 
the fartherest seat in the Stadium and even 
beyond the wall. 

A scene of a tomb will be constructed near 
the Great Illuminated Cross, from which an 
angel will appear, meeting the women as they 
come to the tomb. 

The PRT will put on their full time schedule 
to carry the thousands to the Stadium. Spe- 
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cial buses are being provided for those com- 
munities which arrange for them. 

The DeMolay will march in Cross formation 
in the Center of the Stadium while the Great 
Congregation sings “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.”’ = 


WHAT READERS SAY 


Sermonic Literature for Children 


Dear Mr. Ramsey: I want to express my 
full appreciation for the exceptional amount 
of trouble your office has taken in answering 
my query concerning sermonic literature for 
children. 

I have received many book-lists and cata- 
logues as well as communications addressed to 
me in person, the latest one received this morn- 
ing from The National Association of Book 
Publishers. It is helping me to get the books 
I shall want with the limited means at my dis- 
posal. 

Again with thanks for your kindness and 
thoughtfulness, I am, sincerely and gratefully 
yours, Rabbi Isador Signer, 28 Beaumont 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

@ 


The Mother God 

Mr. Magill’s astonishment at the story con- 
cerning Ian MacLaren and the Catholic woman 
“adoring” the ‘Mother God” is nothing com- 
pared to my own. That Ian MacLaren should 
agree to such a proposition is astounding. That 
a Catholic should make such a statement is 
even more astounding. And to learn that the 
Catholic Church ever taught such a belief 
would be most astounding. That such a teach- 
ing has ever occurred in the Catholic Church 
from the earliest fathers to this day would be 
news to me, and I have made extensive studies 
of Catholic Philosophy, History, and Moral 
teachings. 

Catholics do pray to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God (note the word of) but they do 
not adore or worship her. They do venerate and 
honor her on account of her peculiar relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ, who is God, but adora- 
tion and worship belong to Him alone. That is 
Catholic teaching. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
woman in the story asked Ian MacLaren why 
he didn’t pray to the Mother of God, not the 
“Mother God,’ and that somewhere a mis- 
quotation or misunderstanding has occurred. 

In fairness to Catholics this point ought to 
be explained, if for no other reason than to 
disabuse some Protestants of the idea that we 
adore any but God Himself. 

I stand shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Magill, 
in his astonishment, and indicated wrath, and 
Iam a Roman Catholic. Yours sincerely, Frank 
H. Chadbourne, Pine Street, Barton, Vt. 


e 

Dear Sirs: Iam just writing to thank you for 
the March number of The Expositor and Hom- 
iletic Review which I received. And I certainly 
thank you for sending me this good number. I 
would certainly be taking this magazine yet, 
but finances with me are such I am unable to at 
the present time. This number of the maga- 
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zine is just chuck full of good things that a1 
so practical for the wide awake preacher. Jui 
keep up this good work. The service you a1 
rendering the ministry is surely great, a 
when I can see my way clear I want the journa 
again. | 

With kindest regards to you, I am, Rev. O. I} 
Breaw, Evangelical Church, Chaseley, Nort 
Dakota. 


e 

Dear Sirs: I am interested, tremendously, i 
the article, ““The Belmont Covenant Solves tk 
Financial Problem” which appears in the cui 
rent issue of The Expositor and Homiletic Re 
view. 

I am trying to work out the idea for m 
church. I have written to Rev. G. L. Whitelex 
and am waiting for his reply. 

I would like to get in touch with Dr. Charle 
Haddon Nabers, the writer of that most exce? 
lent article. I do not know his address. Wii 
you be so kind as to address the enclosed lett 
to him, and start it on its way? 

Then, again, just a word to you. I have bee 
a subscriber to The Hapositor for somethin: 
like twenty years. I wish to say that that arti 
cle moved me and inspired me as possibly n) 
other article has done in all the time I hav? 
been reading your valuable and stimulatina 
magazine. 

With Dr. Nabers I join in expressing bes: 
wishes to you, and continued and increasing 
suceess in your great work. I, too, am glad th. 
pressure is easing up a bit. May it, indeed, eas« 
up MUCH more. 

Very cordially yours, Charles §. Fees, Trin: 
ity Methodist Episcopal Church, Bordentown 
New Jersey. 


@ 
Bulletin Board Slogans for May 
Wishing without working is sterile. 
The stagnant pool gathers the scum. 
Keep active if you would keep happy. 
Poverty easily overtakes idleness. 
Only by gathering may one increase. 
Anyone can begin, the few keep going. 
Praying, alone, never made piety. 
It is easier to dam a stream than a river. 
Beauty needs no cosmetics. 
Charity and narrowness are strange bed 
mates. 
The silent one is never a slanderer. 
You can rest only when your conscience 
does. 
Not until we forget happiness will it come. 
A friend you buy may be bought by another 
Where you see a fault you see small love. 
No man is good or bad—he is good and bad 
Drink may dim, darken, deaden and damn. 
You will soon hate him whom you wrong. 
What poor promise does hypocrisy propose. 
In your conduct trifles are not trifles. 
A small cut may make a large sore. 
Short pieces of fibre make the long rope. 
Marching to music one tires most slowly. 
Lacking fire, walk more in the sun. 
The small tree falls at the first stroke. 
Wisdom is the only way to peace. 
It is easier to keep peace than make it. 
A fine kennel never nourished a dog. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


ELBERT M. CONOVER, Director of the Interdenominational Bureau of Church Architecture 


Building the Sanctuary 


S SOON as Christianity was allowed a 
Ax existence in the Roman Empire, 
Christian people began to erect temples 
of worship. The marvelous Cathedral of Santa 
Sophia in Constantinople was erected in the 
5th century. Many other notable buildings 
came into existence in the early centuries of 
this New Faith. ; 

Christians did not always build ‘‘audito- 
riums.’”? The room with curved pews, slanted 
floor, music-hall platform, gaudy decorations, 
curved balconies and other theatrical features 
were injected into American church architec- 
ture during a periodof artisticdarkness. Church 
designers apparently reasoned thus: “the the- 
ater is an auditorium,” ‘“‘the church is an audi- 
forium,” therefore, we will design the church 
on theatrical lines,’’ which they did with a 
stockade of dummy organ pipes providing the 
orincipal scenery. e 

Architectural education did not come into 
xxistence in this country until comparatively 
-ecent years. Those who wished to be profes- 
sionally trained in architecture had to go to 
Surope, and Europe was not building churches. 
[he Protestant churches that were isolated 
‘rom European influences became encumbered 
vith an impedimenta of illogical and discord- 
int church architecture. va 

Today the Protestant churches are realizing 
hat the human soul needs worship as well as 
ermons. They are realizing that the service of 
ublic worship fails to achieve its objective if 


the worshippers leave the sanctuary without 
having realized the Divine Presence. The im- 
mortal soul must communicate with the Soul 
of the Eternal, else it languishes with a hunger 
that is more than hunger. 

But a prominent pastor asks: ‘‘Will not the 
emphasis on worship detract from the highly 
important ministry of preaching?’”’ Another 
asks: “Will the Holy Spirit not be frustrated 
by fine architecture in its efforts to reach the 
human soul?” One might reply that the Holy 
Spirit apparently has had a rather difficult 
time in many of the church buildings which 
we have been using for the past two genera- 
tions. Do we not remember that Isaiah’s life- 
changing vision was received in the great tem- 
ple? Let us not forget that John Wesley’s 
heart-warming experience in the little prayer 
meeting room was preceded by a remarkably 
impressive afternoon service in the magnificent 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s in London. More than 
fifty Methodist Episcopal pastors have stated 
over their signatures, that a better sanctuary 
architecturally greatly enhances the ministry 
of preaching. 

A district superintendent in a western con- 
ference recently lamented the fact that nine- 
tenths of the pastors in that conference have 
the depressing knowledge that doubtless their 
entire ministry will have to be centered in 
church buildings that are positively ugly and 
detrimental to effective worship and preaching. 
Walls and windows with garish and offensive 
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colors, terrible acoustics, bad ventilating and 
heating arrangements, improper planning for 
administering the sacraments, have fettered 
the churches of this conference so that all their 
work is severely handicapped. 

Every pastor and candidate for the Chris- 
tian ministry will do well to concern himself 
regarding the architecture of the sanctuary. 
Every sermon preached, every evangelistic ap- 
peal made in the church and the ministration 
of the sacraments will be measurably affected 
by the architectural environment of the room. 


There are churches in which one feels a 
strange influence such as is possible only in a 
place that seems to be ‘“‘holy ground.” And 
there are certain rooms in which one is glad 
to conduct services of worship and preach. 

Architectural environment in the sanctuary 
is not a luxury but a positive need. The small- 
est and simplest house of worship may be made 
effective and suited to its purpose. We must 
realize, however, the seriously important 
achievements that should be accomplished in 
even the simplest service of worship. 


Suppose we think for a moment of worship- 
ping where there are no buildings erected for 
the purpose. One would naturally turn to such 
influences in nature as would enable him to 
worship in such a way that the soul would 
realize itself. The glory, the strength, and 
quiet of the mountains, the peace and repose 
of the lakes, the stirring power of the ocean, 
and the beauty of the flowers and skies would 
be requisitioned to assist one in his commu- 
nion with the Divine Presence. It is the prob- 
lem of the church designer to make the sanctu- 
ary so effective that when one enters it from 
the great out-of-doors, he will not feel inclosed 
or trammeled but rather wplifted and inspired. 

What does the worshiping soul require in the 
sanctuary? There should be a sense of mystery 
and awe so that one will experience and appre- 
hend the limitless resourcefulness for his 
spiritual needs. There must be a sense of shel- 
ter and assurance to provide the confidence and 
composure of the mind. The soul that worships 
the Creator of order and beauty, wishes to find 
in the sanctuary a sense of harmony and ap- 
propriateness, One needs to realize a sense of 
penitence, devotion, and of hunger for God, 
seeking inspiration, courage, and the highest 
idealism. The problem of church design be- 
comes a special task requiring unusual devotion 
and talent. 


In the room to be dedicated to the highest 
experience of the human soul, divine worship, 
how can we secure an architectural environ- 
ment that will accomplish the complex and yet 
perfectly logical experience of worship? 


The consideration of essential importance in 
the design of a sanctuary may be described by 
the word proportion. The smallest room may be 
properly proportioned; that is, it may have the 
proper relationship of length, width, and 
height. The well proportioned room needs little 
added decoration in order to make it effective. 
Ina sanctuary one wishes to perceive a sense 
of propriety and fitness. This means that all 
sham, disharmony of color or design, and all 
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pretention must be eliminated from the roo 
just as the gargoyles on the outside of theg 
medieval cathedral indicate the expulsion fro 
the House of God of all evil and ugliness. 


The right way is the best way in church de-| 
sign. Rooms that are too wide in proportion tcq 
their length are likely to be bad acousticallyy 
because the sound of the voice travels forwarc 
much more rapidly than laterally. Making thes 
room too wide increases the cost of construct- 
ing the roof spans, consequently requiringg 
heavier walls to carry the unwarranted weight} 
of the roof. Rooms that are too high in propor- 
tion to their width also cost more to heat. 
Slanting floors, curved pews and platforms: 
serve no legitimate need and cost much more 
to construct. Large and illy proportioned win- 
dow openings increase the cost of the buildings 
as well as the cost of heating and of cyclones 
insurance. 


The careful use of symbolism helps one tog 
recollect and reappropriate the great facts offi 
the faith. A row of pillars within the sanctuaryy 
increases a sense of progress toward a greatt 
ideal. A beautiful chancel window (not neces- 
sarily an expensive one) helps to give a sense: 
of aim and objective to one’s devotion. 

The pastor is as truly justified in insisting: 
upon a suitable sanctuary of worship as he is in| 
expecting a correctly translated Bible or ai 
sound curriculum of religious education. 


EVERY CHURCH SHOULD HAVE A BUILD- 
ING PLAN FITTED TO ITS INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS 


The Interdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture of the Home Missions Council is Prepared 
to Render the Following Services to any 
Church, Large or Small. 


I.—Preliminary Services: 

Before securing even rough or outline plans 
for a new building, or a remodeling enter- 
prise much important work needs to be done if 
the outcome of the project is to be satisfactory 
in every way. The following services are 
offered by the Bureau without any charge to 
the local church. 


1. A blank is furnished the church upon which 
information describing the local needs and 
conditions is given. 

2, A thorough study is made of all the condi- 
tions affecting the work of the church, the 
financial resources available, population 
served, programs needed, etc. 


3. A proposed building program based on the 
study and guided by years of experience, is 
prepared and submitted with definite sugges- 
tions and advice regarding cost and finances. 


4. The recommendations will usually be illus- 
trated by blue prints of outline plans pre- 
pared for similar projects, illustrations of 
church buildings and rooms and equipment. 


5. The offices of the Bureau or of the consult- 
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Ii ae : 


Architect’s Drawing of West Addison Community House, Center, Pa. 


ing architects may be visited for consulta- 

tion. 

The above services will guard any church 
small or large, regardless of location, from the 
pitfalls and errors that cause regrets in connec- 
tions with church building enterprises. 


[1.—Further Services: 

If the local church agrees that the Director 
should visit the field the church will usually be 
axpected to pay the traveling expenses of such 
2 visit. In connection with this visit the Direc- 
or will have an exhibit and, wherever possible, 
1 stereopticon lecture will be given illustrating 
vhat other churches have done. 

When it is decided that one of the consulting 
wchitects visit the field, a fee will be charged in 
iddition to the traveling expenses. The amount 
yf this fee will depend upon the size of the 
yroject. Usually the amount paid for such 
ervices will be a part of the regular cost of 
wrchitectural service and will not be an extra 
harge against the church. 

In every case a church will be informed in 
dvance of the amount of all fees and such a 
isit will not be made except upon the invitation 
f the church with all obligations agreed to in 
vance. 

If a church has secured plans from other 
ources and would like to have them studied by 
n expert church architect, the Bureau will be 
Jad to arrange for such a study.” Usually a 
mall fee will be charged for this service. 


I11.—A Service of Fundamental Importance to 


All Building Projects: 

The following services so very essential to a 
successful building enterprise may be provided: 
1. Confer with the building committee, official 

board or other representatives of the church 

regarding all the requirements and condi- 
tions of their building program. 

2. Provide preliminary plans indicating how 
the building problem may be solved. 

3. Have the preliminary or tentative plans re- 
vised and redrawn until they shall conform 
to the final approval of the building commit- 
tee. 

4, Have a set of final preliminary plans pre- 
pared. This set of plans will indicate in 
addition to each fioor plan, two cross sections 
and blocked out plans of each elevation. 

5. A perspective sketch and black and white 
sketches for use in making cuts or lantern 
slides for use in connection with the financial 
campaign will be prepared. 

6. Counsel the church regarding the selection 
of architects to render complete architectural 
service and to review the working drawings 
and specifications. 

7. Prepare furniture and equipment program, 
advise regarding interior decorating, acous- 
tics ,etc. 

All the above indicated services may be se- 
cured at a charge that will not increase the 
regular cost of architectural service. 
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Other Services Available 

Through the Bureau of Architecture every 
required service in connection with a church 
building, rebuilding or relocation project may 
be secured. The services of experts with wide 
training and experience with church building 
projects in every part of the country are made 
available. Qualified architects for full and 
complete service are recommended, visits by 
architects or engineers to advise regarding 
building projects may be arranged. Counsel on 
building materials, equipment, glass, wood- 
work, chancel remodeling, organ installation, 
acoustics, lighting, ventilation, etc., may be 
secured. 


The Interdenominational Bureau is not com- 
mitted to any certain style of architecture or 
standardized building plan. Every church, 
even the smallest, needs its own individual 
study and plan. The use of stock plans would 
result in monotony and possibly the repetition 
of plans in the same community. 

Correspondence with Bureau before doing 
anything else will doubtless guard against 
causes for later regrets. 


Leadership in Church Building 

Ministers and church workers during the 
next several years will be required to render 
a much needed leadership in church building. 
Under the direction of the Bureau, stereopticon 
lectures are given and exhibits of church archi- 
tecture are displayed at conferences and con- 
ventions, theological seminaries, colleges, young 
peoples’ assemblies, pastors’ institutes and 
other gatherings. The lectures describe the 
evolution of Christian architecture; Building 
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the Seven-Day-a-Week Church; Building fo 
Worship, Religious Education and Christiai 
Fellowship; the Pastor’s Leadership in Church 
Building; Young People and Church Building 
and various other topics are covered. 
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THE MODERN CHALLENGE TO MOTHERHOOD 


T. E. ALLEN 


Text: Ezekiel 16:44. “Behold every one that 
useth proverbs shall use this proverb against 
thee: as is the mother, so is her daughter.” 


OTHER’S day is in danger of being 
drowned in a sea of bathos. The florist, 
the manufacturer of greeting cards, and 

the candy makers; all of them soft hearted in 
expression, and long-headed in shrewdness, 
have helped to make mother’s day a day of sick- 


ly sentimentality. All that could be said in hon- 
esty, and much that need not be said, about 
mothers, has been said long ago. Since the 
greatest tribute to motherhood ever penned is 
halting and inadequate, I shall pay a practical 
tribute today—the tribute of acknowledging 
our desperate need of an educated, sacrificial 
motherhood in these times. 

; Theoretically, the task of a mother in train- 
ing her children should be easier than ever 
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before. She has resources at her disposal which 
her own mother never dreamed of. She may 
send her child to a nursery school or kinder- 
garten. She may secure expert medical advice 
and assistance. The public school, the public 
library, the parent-teacher’s association, all 
have information regarding child training and 
care, freely offered. Organizations like the 
Young Women’s and Young Men’s Christian 
Associations; the boy and girl scouts, and camp 
fire girls provide recreation and training in liv- 
ing and playing together. If any mother today 
has a problem in her children—whether it be 
one of physical health, mental development, or 
spiritual growth—she may secure information 
} and guidance, most of it freely and gladly given. 
The mother of today has many partners, 
standing by, only waiting for an invitation to 
help. There is the school teacher and the 
school nurse; there are the free clinics and 


eerie omies there are the doctors skilled 


in children’s diseases; there are e scout 
leaders, ; there are the 


, bible school teachers and pastors. 

Imagine for a moment if one of our pioneer 
mothers could come back—one of those brides 
whose honey-moon was a trip west in a covered 
wagon a hundred years ago. She had to be 
wife, mother, nurse, school teacher, and_min- 
ister. Her drug store was on the pantry shelf; 
calomel, quinine, and herb tea. Her(libraryycon- 
tained a bible,an almanac, and precious little 

else. She taught the children as much of the 
three “R”s as she could. Her church and bible 
_school consisted of reading aloud to the chil- 
“dren, and helping them commit passages to 
memory. The doctor was seldom available, not 
always even in cases of critical illness. The 
preacher was a circuit rider, with his sermons 
in his saddle bags, riding from town to town. 
Suppose such a mother came back, in her sun 
bonnet and calico dress. Imagine her amaze- 
iment at our public schools, our maternity cen- 
ters, our libraries, hospitals and churches. 

Imagine her delight over vacuum cleaners, 
and telephones; meat-markets and fresh vege- 
table -all_year round; of department stores and 

aily mail deliveries. 

And, I fancy, as she remembered her work, 
carding wool, spinning cloth, boiling lye, milking 
the cow; and then as she watched today’s 
mother, turning on the gas, taking breakfast 
food out of a package, fruit out of a can, coffee 
out of a carton; sending the children to school 
and going over her rugs with a vacuum cleaner 
—I fancy our pioneer mother would say, “My 
dear, how in the world do you manage to keep 
yourself occupied all day? What do you do 
with your time?” 

It would be easy to infer that the task of the 
modern mother is infinitely easier than that of 
her great grandmother. But it would not be 
true. Just because the physical details of 
housekeeping, of feeding and clothing children 
have been made easier, it does not follow that 
the entire task of motherhood has become sim- 
pler also. There has never been a time when 
the training of children was more difficult than. 
it is today. The mother of our time has prob- 
lems to face which require as much or more 
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courage and faith than those which confronted 
her calicgo-clad angestor. There is need of a 
quiet unobtrusiveQ ermination to 
uphold certain standards a 
the Id; a resolute 
of patience and darin 


$ 
Detroit as in the village which it was a hundred Ww 


years or more ago. And when the record of 
our own generation is written, its success or 
failure will be determined primarily by the 
work of clini¢s, hospitals pen crpeneh by 
the devotion and sacrifice, or the selfishness an 
evasion of its mothers. If today we still have v 
“pioneer” mothers, with the resourcefulness y 
and faith of their heritage; the future is secure. v 
If mothers today have been robbed of initiative, 
the future is shaky, to say the least. 


Behind the modern organization of the agen- 
cies designed to aid mothers and children, there 
lurks a very real danger. It is a terrible danger 

ecause it masquerades in the guise of (progress) Wx- 

It is a pervasive danger because it reaches every 
home, especially the homes of the well-to-do. 

Here it is—just because so many of the 
tasks, responsibilities and decisions of mothers 
have been assumed by welfare, civic and re- 
ligious agencies; mothers are unconsciously 
evading and surrendering their peculiar respon- 
sibilities, and actually losing the great task of 
their lives—that of ] idance, fellow- 
ship and direction of 
any a modern child has no mother, in the 
sense of some one who is the one example, the 
supreme friend, the trusted guide. Instead of 
mothers, modern children haye a(nursé)a school 4 
teacher, a camp counters a Sunday-school 
teacher. Just because modern mothers have so 
many helpers, they have surrendered the vital, ~ 
personal fellowship which no one else can give 
as well. 


ae modern children are pitifully hungry 


for(love) The nurses, teachers, and all the spe 

cialists of childhood cannot supply that. 

children are hungry for a vivid sense of 

( God and no agency can supply that. Modern 

children need a daily fellowship of love and 
laughter, and no agency can supply that. 

If all the agencies of child betterment could 
meet all the needs of childhood (a thing they 
were never designed to do) we would have a 
vastly different situation among children today. 
Juvenile delinquency, its appalling rise,.is an 
indication that something is terribly wrong. In — _,, 
spite of the wonderful work of clinics, courts, 7 
churches and social agencies, we are failing ‘our// 
children as never before. / 


I do not wish to burden you with statistics. I 
do wish to give you one set of figures, too touch- 


ing to need extended comment. I refer to 
In three recent consecutive years 
rate of suicides of children under fifteen was 
as follows: 477, 797, 959, and 1051. Here are the 
tragedies deeper than words. Here are the 
youngsters, unable to cope with the mode: aaa 
world who hanged themselves, or shot them- 
selves, or slipped into some river, because they 

could not face life. Most of these were not 


hungry for food. There was a deeper hunger < 
—one that forced them to take their own pei 


@ 
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We need to recognize that a modern young- 
ster, with his teeth, tonsils, food, sleep, all 
checked and normal, is still unfit to survive in 

\ y the modern world. We need to recognize that 

‘ the same child, taught correctly in school, with 

his mental attitudes and reactions checked, is 

till tragically unfit for the struggle of life in 
?/modern society. 

o ; We need to come back—we are forced to by 

failure— to come back to the “old-fashioned” 

y /eonviction that no child is effectively trained 

// 


//for life without being brought into a vital 
fellowship with God, and this is a mother’s 
supreme and most rewarding task. The awful 
indictment of this generation of parents is that 

Swe give our children everything—except God. 

Join any group of intelligent mothers discuss- 

V4 ing the problems of children. You will hear 

.\“Y about Vitamins A, B, C, D; you will hear of 

y ' tomato juice, adenoids, and crowded teeth. All 

honor to mothers who study and read, who give 

their children the benefits of the pediatrician’s 

research. This is a part of motherhood’s task 

today, but only a part. For mothers are not 

starving their children for food. If any mother 

did this, the neighbors and the humane society 
~would see that the child was fed. 

\\~ The heart breaking starvation is a kind which 
the law cannot touch. It is the starvation for 
companionship and love—the horrible, modern 
starvation for God. 

Go to a parent-teacher’s meeting. Hear the 
splended discussions regarding courses of study, 
books to read, advice on mental attitudes and 
habits. Find out what fine work is being done 
for our children in the public schools. Again, 
all honor to the mother who keeps abreast of 

/ the best modern thought on education. This is 

a part of her task, but only a part. Remember 

\ those pitiful children who took their own lives. 

One of them killed himself after he had won the 

—7 highest award for excellence in his class. He 

was not deficient mentally. He was starved 
for. love—for God. 

I repeat, if you did not feed your child, the 
law would take a hand. If you kept your child 
from school, the truant officer would see that he 
was returned to his class room. You can, how- 
ever, starve your children spiritually; you can 
withhold the knowledge of a loving heavenly 
father—and some of you are doing this -mon- 
strous thing—and yet you can pose as a mother 
who is doing her task well. 

How can you fulfill your complete task? How 
can you bring your children into that natural, 
vital fellowship with Good without which they 
are unprepared to face life? Remember our 
text—“‘As is the mother, so is her daughter.” 
Unless Qou) are in daily communion with God, 
unless He is real to you, you cannot do it. You 


ia cannot give what you do not possess. There is 
Va 


a 


no course of study entitled, “How to bring your 
children to God,” in fifteen lessons—or fifty. 
You cannot bring your children to God by wash- 
ing them, handing them a penny for the collec- 
tion plate and ignoring Him in your life and 
your home. “As is the mother, so is the 
daughter,”—our children, in the long run, will 
have no more religion than we have. 

The modern challenge to motherhood is the 


y, 


eternal challenge—that of being godly women. 
How odd that old fashioned phrase Sounds? 
Women who know and love God; women who 
pray; women who hearts are pure; women: 
whose lives spread faith and joy and love by 
the example of daily living. 


Let me show you what I mean. About five 
years ago I went to a hospital to visit a mother: 
whose first child had been born. She was dis- 
tinctly a “modern” girl. Her home was about 
average, for young married people. When I[ 
came into the room she was propped up in bed! 
writing. “Come in,” she said, smiling “I’m ini 
the midst of house-cleaning and I’ want your’ 
help.” I had never heard of a woman house- - 
cleaning, while in’a hospital bed. Her smile: 
was contagious; she seemed to have found at 
new and jolly idea. “I’ve had a wonderful! 
chance to think here,’ she began, “and it may’ 
help me to get things straightened out in my’ 
mind if I can talk to you.” She put down her ' 
pencil and pad, and folded her hands. Then she: 
took a long breath, and started. “Ever since I. 
was a little girl, I hated any sort of restraint. 
I always wanted to be free. When I finished 
high school I took a business course and got 
a job—not because I needed the money—but be- 
cause I wanted to be on my own. Before Joe 
and I were married we used to say that we 
would not be slaves to each other. And after 
we married our apartment became headquarters 
for a crowd just like us. We weren’t really 
bad—but we did just what we pleased.” She 
stopped for a minute and smiled ruefully. “God 
didn’t mean much to us—we ignored Him. None 
of us wanted children—or we thought we didn’t. 
And when I knew I was going to have a baby, 
I was afraid.” She stopped again and looked 
puzzled. “Isn’t it funny, the things you used 
to think?” She had almost forgotten I was 
there, she was speaking to the old girl she had 
been before her great adventure. Then, re- 
membering me suddenly, she went on. ‘Where 
was I? O yes—well—things are different now. 
I’m not free any more and I don’t want to be. 
And the first thing I must do is to clean house.” - 
Here she picked up the sheet of paper lying on 
the counterpane. “That’s my house-cleaning 
list. You see, when I take Betty home from the 
hospital with me, our apartment will be her 
home, not just mine and Joe’s. And it isn’t fit 
for her now. Certain things will have to go, 
for Betty’s sake. And I’ve got to house clean 
my heart and mind, I’m not just myself, ’m 
Betty’s mother. And that means, I need God. 
I can’t do my job without Him. Won’t you say 
a prayer for Betty and me and Joe, and for our 
new home?” WA 

And I saw in her all the mothers of today, 
mothers in tiny apartments, and on lonely 
farms, mothers in great houses, and mothers in 
suburban cottages, who are meeting the age old 
challenge—that of: bringing their children to 
the love and knowledge of God. And I seemed 
to see our Saviour, with his arms full of chil- 
dren of far away Judea, saying to that mother 
and to all mothers, the old invitation, so much 
needed in these times, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the Kingdom of God.” 
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THE OPEN SECRET 


C. F. BANNING 


“The open secret of the realm of God is 
granted to you.” (Moffatt). Mark 4:11. 


SECRET is a bit of news with a tang of 

mystery about it. An open secret is some- 

thing not everyone knows, but they may 
know or find out if they are willing to take the 
trouble. For example, the open secret regard- 
ing Government is that it is not for or by 
the people, but largely for and by the politi- 
cians. The open secret regarding the World 
War is that its causes were purely economic. 
The open secret regarding the next war is that 
it is being planned by the munition makers 
now. The open secret of the Christian Church 
is that we have often been more eager to argue 
about Jesus or to defend Him, than we have to 
obey Him. 

Our text this morning follows the parable of 
the sower. The Palestinian way of answering 
questions is the indirect method of using para- 
bles and stories. Jesus often answered a ques- 
tion with a parable as He did in this case. 
Afterward the Twelve came to Him and asked 
the meaning of the parable. Jesus said that 
the crowd were religiously asleep, spiritually 
insensitive. They wanted to be fed and enter- 
tained, but they were not seeking the better 
way of life. There is an open secret, good news, 
for those who are spiritually alive, for those 
who are willing to seek. So Jesus told the 
Twelve the open secret. This open secret is 
the good news of the gospel. Jesus did not 
come to give good advice, but good news. He did 
not come to compel men to obey the law of a by- 
gone day. He invited men to share the open 
secret of a better day to come. In these days 
when we hear so much bad news we should re- 
mind ourselves of the good news. When we 
have held before us the law constantly we need 
to remember the gospel. When most of the 
open secrets are about scandals, dishonesty and 
corruption, let us think of the open secret of 
the reign of righteousness. 


I 


It is an open secret about God. Men have 
thought of him in many ways. The Greeks 
thought of him as a sensual earthly monarch. 
The primitive savage thought of him as one who 
could be influenced by magic. The Jew con- 
ceived God as a solemn Judge sitting on a great 
white throne, dealing out rewards and punish- 
ments. A good many people today think of 
God as a glorified Santa Claus who plays favor- 
ites. 

Jesus came and said, “You want to know 
about God? I will tell you what he is like. 
Think of the best earthly father you can 
possibly imagine then multiply that by infinity 
and that is God.” He is far better than the 
best conception that we have of an earthly 
father. ~His children sin but God is not angry 
and anxious to punish. He is heartbroken and 


ready to forgive, and there he stands at the 
gate anxiously peering down the road day 
after day, hoping that that wayward prodigal 
boy will come home. If a child were to ask his 
earthly father for a fish would that father give 
him a snake? Of course not! If he were 
hungry and asked for bread, would his earthly 
father give him a stone? Not if he loved his 
child at all. How much more then will your 
wise Heavenly Father give good gifts to them 
that ask Him.” 

That was the open secret about God. He is 
not a despot. He is not angry. He is not one 
who is far away to whom you must go on pil- 
grimage. He is not astern judge. He is a loy- 
ing father and every last child can find a place 
in his loving heart, can whisper their cares in 
his loving ear, and hear his loving voice. Not 
everyone knew it. Not everyone knows it today. 
They that have an ear for the things of the 
spirit hear the good news. They that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness are fed. 


The day I said goodby to my mother, as I 
entered the Army, we were in Philadelphia. 
She was quite sure that she would never see me 
again, that I would never come back. As I left 
her she gave a sharp cry and one could al- 
most hear the heart strings tear. That is the 
open secret about God. When you and I go off 
into the land of neglect, when we hate others, 
when we save ourselves, the heart strings of a 
loving father are left torn and bleeding. His 
love is far greater than a mother’s could be, 
and therefore his suffering is far deeper when 
you let some habit, some wrong spirit, some 
selfish motive, some neglected opportunity, slip 
in. 

II 

There is also an open secret about men. Life 
was cheap in Jesus’ day. The Jews. said that 
the Gentiles were as spittle in God’s sight. The 
Romans and Greeks considered only Roman citi- 
zens, aristocrats, and freemen, as being of any 
value. The slaves who made up a large percent- 
age of the population were unimportant, and if 
a Slave displeased her mistress she could plunge 
a dagger into the slave’s heart, and no one asked 
any questions. If a child was born and the 
parents did not care to take the trouble to raise 
the child it was left to die. People wondered 
how long it would take a lion to kill a strong 
man so they gathered thousands of people in 
the arena, put a lion and a man together in the 
arena, and watched the fun. 


In an atmosphere like that Jesus came with 
an open secret that was indeed good news. Int 
the sight of a loving father nothing is of value 
in comparison with the life and welfare of his 
son. In the sight of a loving father nothing 
matters if his children suffer. “The Sabbath, 
the most sacred institution,” Jesus said, was 
made for man, and therefore must take second 
place. A sheep is of no value compared to a 
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man. Even the whole physical universe could 
not balance the scales when a human soul is at 
stake. That is good news. Whatever men may 
think of me, whatever men may do to me, how- 
ever cheap and worthless men may consider me, 
however men may degrade me, my Heavenly 
Father loves me and thinks I am of more value 
than this whole physical universe. 

I once asked a group of men this question— 
“Suppose that on the day the Empire State 
building was completed they should have dis- 
covered one of the workmen caught in an ele- 
vator shaft somewhere and the only way to get 
him out alive would be to destroy the entire 
building. What would you do if you had to 
choose between the building and the man? 
Which would you choose?” Some began to argue 
that if it was just a workman he was not worth 
much, that his family could be cared for better 
than he could care for them, that thousands of 
people whose life savings had been invested 
would lose, that hundreds of people would be 
put out of work, all for one man. Then I asked 
a second question, “Suppose you discover that 
the man down there in that shaft was your own 
son, what then?” The arguments all closed. 
That father did not care about all the money 
he had spent, the time he had wasted, the torn 
clothing. He loved his son and wanted him back, 
even though he had been a prodigal. 

What a feeling of security, what a source of 
joy, what an assurance that is to us today. No 
matter how the stock market goes, no matter 
how our mortgages may drop, or banks fail, I 
am of more value in the sight of the ruler of 
this universe than all the banks and stocks and 
mortgages in the world. 


Ill 


It is an open secret about life also. What is 
life for? What is its meaning? What is the 
design. Where is there a purpose in the uni- 
verse? We seem to be on a treadmill. No, here 
is the good news, the open secret of the King- 
dom that is slowly but surely coming. We are 
children of a king and we have an inheritance 
which is incorruptible and eternal that does 
give meaning to life. 

At Glenobin, Pennsylvania, there is one of 
the finest herds of horses in the world. They 
are all thorough-breds. Their food is accurately 
measured every day, they are exercised regu- 
larly, their stables are warmed. These horses 
are given the best possible care, yet they never 
do any labor. They are never hitched to any 
burdens. They never run any races. They live 
a life of ease. What is the purpose? These 
horses produce in their bodies anti-toxin. Germs 
are injected into their blood-streams. In over- 
coming these germs the horse produces a strong 
anti-toxin. After a few day a quantity of blood 
is taken from their veins and a serum is made 
from it. A few months ago in California an 
epidemic of diphtheria started. A telegram was 
quickly sent to Glenobin and a plane was dis- 
patched with a quantity of anti-toxin. Twenty- 
four hours later that serum was in the blood- 
stream of scores of children, and instead of 
thousands of children suffering and hundreds 
of deaths there were forty cases and no deaths. 
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Now you see the meaning of that herd of ' 
horses? 

Life sometimes seems meaningless to us but: 
God has implanted in the lives of those who) 
trust and obey Him his Kingdom. As a grain| 
of mustard seed it grows as we attain more of! 
his will, his spirit, and his likeness. As those: 
horses produce serum that saves lives, so the: 
Christian in his life has a cure for a sick world,, 
a salvation for those in need. Without that, 
life would have little purpose. So life becomes | 
rich and meaningful. 


Recently a woman at Reno sued her husband | 
for divorce and one of the items in her com-. 
plaint was that her husband bought her a pair’ 
of glasses at the five-and-ten cent store. There: 
are a good many people who spiritually are us-- 
ing five-and-ten cent store glasses. They see: 
no meaning in life. There is no vision of eter-- 
nity. There is no faith or hope. They have: 
never experienced the love of a Heavenly’ 
Father. They have never learned the open: 
secret of the Kingdom of God. 


IV 


As a matter of fact what I have been saying; 
is that Christ is the open secret. Christ is the: 
answer to all that I have said. Who was; 
Christ? He was the one sent from God to tell | 
the good news. How did we learn the good! 
news about God’s love? Christ taught it. How’ 
did we learn that in God’s sight we are of in-- 
finite value? Christ taught it. Who told us: 
how we could attain victory over life and death: 
itself? Christ is the way, the truth, and the: 
life. He is the good news. God was in Christ; 
reconciling the world unto himself. In other: 
words the loving heart of the father was trying : 
to win back the hearts of his sinful children. . 
Man was also in Christ trying to find that lov- - 
ing Father. 


So many people have said that they could| 
not understand the meaning of the atonement. , 
Suppose there was an epidemic in one district: 
of our city and that there was a doctor nearby ' 
who knew how to cure those who were sick. If! 
that doctor had a heart of love would he not: 
go into that suffering district and cure those: 
who were sick? Suppose there was a neighbor- 
hood where the children were growing up in) 
ignorance and superstition and suppose there : 
was a wise teacher there. If that teacher had | 
a heart of love would she not gather those chil-. 
dren about her and try to teach them the better | 
way? Suppose there was a famine in a neigh-. 
borhood and there was in that neighborhood a 
man of wealth. If that man had a heart of love. 
would he not use that wealth to feed the 
hungry? Would he not share with them? Well, 
here is a universe stricken in sin, suffering the 
consequences of its own ignorance and neglect. 
In this universe there is a God. If that God 
has a heart of love would he not do all that he 
could to save those who are suffering from 
sin? Christ is the answer. That is the atone- 
ment. God could not keep out of the struggle. 
That is the good news, that God did enter, that 
he sent his son. s 

Shortly after I went to the Army I was sent 
to the Fourth Officer’s Training School. There 
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with five hundred sixty other men we started a 
three and one-half month training course to 
become officers. It was a hard, gruelling course. 
I lost twenty pounds. When the course was 
over there were only two hundred forty of us 
left. I remember the day in Camp Gordon, 
Georgia, when we came back from a long forced 
march, hot, tired and worried, and there we 
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found that the telegram had come. We were 
appointed Lieutenants in the United States 
Army. That was good news to us. So to 
anxious, discouraged, defeated, fearful men 
Christ comes and says, “Listen. God loves you. 
He will forgive you. He wants you. He needs 
you. His heart yearns for you and I will give 
you rest.” 


MOTHERS— YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


A Sermon for Mother’s Day 
GORDON W. MATTICE 


YOUNG girl in her teens was being ex- 

amined for church membership by the 

officers of a certain congregation. ‘Do 
you want to be like Christ?” was the straight- 
forward question of one of the deacons after 
some preliminary conversation. For a moment 
the girl hesitated as if puzzled, then she lifted 
her eyes frankly to meet those of the speaker. 
“T don’t know,” she replied slowly and thought- 
fully, “I guess I never thought much about 
that.” Then with a look of love and tenderness 
in her face, she added, “But I know—I want 
to be like—my mother.” 


I—MOTHERS OF YESTERDAY. 


The thirty-first chapter of Proverbs is one 
of the gems of the Bible. It says in a few words 
exactly what each one of us believe. It tells 
the story simply, yet profoundly. This is not 
a picture based on fancy, but on fact. It is a 
photograph from real life, a composite picture, 
a picture of home, for there can be no real 
home without Mother. The qualities of indus- 
try, sympathy, kindness, wisdom of speech, 
kindly counsel are expressed here and each one 
of us can fill in the outline from the life of 
our own blessed mother. The secret of these 
qualities and the success of this mother is in 
the phrase “feareth the Lord.” This word 
“feareth” means reverential trust, with hatred 
for evil. How our mothers trusted God, and 
how they hated evil! 

You might call this a picture of an old- 
fashioned mother. But these qualities are never 
out of date. They are stones in the foundation 
of society. The conditions and externals of 
motherhood have shifted but the attributes 
never—they remain. 

George Adams tells of a friend who went to 
a photographer in New York and presented an 
old daguerreotype, and asked if the picture 
could be restored. It had become so faded and 
corroded that the image was almost completely 
obscured, and the surface appeared to be a 
hopelessly discolored piece of metal. Taking it 
to the workroom, a certain solution was poured 
upon it, and then subjected to heat. Slowly the 
image appeared on the polished surface in all 
its original sweetness and charm. You can 
imagine the joy of the man when his mother’s 


picture was restored to him. That which he 
thought hopelessly lost, was brought back again. 
How splendid that an old picture could be re- 
stored, but how much more important just now 
that we make sure the characteristics of 
Motherhood are brought back into operation. 
We need a process of restoration here. 


II—MOTHERS OF TO-DAY. 


In a recent issue of the “Presbyterian Ad- 
vance” there appeared an almost brutally frank 
letter titled, “When Will Mother’s Day Come?” 
When will the day be really what it should be? 
When will mothers enter into the deepest long- 
ing of their souls and see the fruit of age-long 
labors? When the Day when society no longer 
frustrates the purposes and shatters the dreams 
of mothers? How can we, with our crime 
statistics, our holdups, our kidnapings and our 
shootings, turn aside to respect Motherhood? 
Human selfishness and neglect still stand be- 
tween the dreams of mothers and the realiza- 
tion; the greed and hate of men still take their 
toll of childhood for their own base ends. Our 
slums, our wars, our machines of commerce, 
rob the cradle. While we pay tributes of praise 
for mother devotion, she bows, in tragic grief 
over the wasted forms and stunted minds of 
those who might have been so like the children 
of her hopes. What if with our flowers and 
words we could bring to the mothers of today 
the opportunities and privileges they crave for 
their children? Then Mother’s Day would have 
come at last. 

Archibald Rutledge recounts an incident of 
his childhood in Carolina. Not content with 
hearing mockingbirds sing from the cedars, he 
caged a young one to have a musician of his own. 
On the second day, he saw the mother fly with 
food in her bill to the cage. This pleased him 
for surely the mother knew better than he how 
to feed the young bird. The following morn- 
ing the little captive was dead. When he told 
this to an ornothologist, he said, “A motherbird, 
finding her young in a cage, will sometimes take 
it poisoned berries. She thinks it better for the 
one she loves to die rather than to live in cap- 
tivity.” 

A mother said to me, when we were talking 
about a wandering boy and the depths to which 
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he had sunk. “I would rather see him dead 
than in such a condition.” 

Let us make this a real mother’s day. Let us 
pledge to the mothers of today our strength 
and might to do away with the things that 
change their dreams into tragic nightmares. 
Until we have ended wars, have subdued vice, 
controlled the liquor traffic and brought into 
being a social order that will truly honor our 
mothers, Mother’s Day can never come, 


III—MOTHERS OF TOMORROW. 


How true it is that women are largely re- 
sponsible for what men do. Reflect on the 
crimes and heinous deeds men have performed— 
they have robbed, cheated, defrauded, killed. 
Nine cases out of ten they have done it for a 
woman. 


Many a man who could be honest in business 
is so driven by the desires of his wife for money 
and position that he has bought these at a 
terrific price. Many a man who would be clean 
has yielded to the almost irresistible power of 
woman. Behind every great man you will find a. 
woman—a loving mother, a devoted wife. Look 
through a biographical dictionary and you will 
find that almost every great man will accredit. 
his inspiration to a woman. Consider the oppo- 
site. If one is true, so must the other be also. 
Women are responsible for what men do, and 
the men for what the women do. 


You women have it within your power to 
make or unmake men. You can help them to 
become saints, or like devils. How will you use 
this influence? What fashion will you set? How 
will you rule? 


It has been said that “we commonly assume 
that the mother instinct will make all women 
good mothers.” But instinct will by no means 
insure the right kind of motherhood. Instinct 
supplies the impulse, but that impulse must be 
directed by intelligence and reason, cultivated 
by experience, and express itself wisely. St. 
Paul tells us that there is a zeal that is not 
according to knowledge. Most of the instincts 
with which human beings are equipped must 
be improved and directed by the human mind 
and conscience. Motherhood is no exception to 
this rule. We need to realize that the best 
mothers are those who take their native en- 
dowments and work hard at the task of properly 
developing and expressing them.” 

What you parents do for your children, for 
the physical, mental, emotional, social -and 
spiritual life of your daughters will fit or unfit 
them for motherhood. Girls must keep their 
bodies: and minds and equip their hearts with 
the goal in view. By the way they are living in 
their teens they are insuring success or failure 
as mothers. 


Just now we need desperately a revival of the 
Christian home. We have sold out to the high- 
est bidder and have lost most of our home joys 
and sanctities. There is a breakdown in respect 
for law and order—it is because we have failed 
in the discipline of the home. No nation can 
make good citizens out of people who have 
never learned obedience and consideration for 
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the rights of others. There can be no real 
America without the real home. The better 
homes you build the less prisons and other in- 
stitutions we shall have to construct. You are 
challenged to elevate the marriage relations. 
The mothers of tomorrow shall have to chose 
between following the fashions of Hollywood or 
those of a gentle loving mother of Nazareth! 

The home as an institution is fighting for its 
life. The supreme asset of the nation is being 
handed to you. What will you do with it? The 
unfinished task is yours. Sometimes I shudder 
when I think of the responsibility upon your 
young shoulders—But I have faith. 

Mothers of tomorrow—yYou hold the place 
next to God in our future, for if a man does 
not respect and love His mother, neither will 
he love and respect God. 


The brilliant Harvard professor, William 
James, has warned us that it is a very damaging 
thing to receive an impression without giving 
that impression an adequate and commensurate 
expression. If you go to a concert, hear a 
lovely song that moves you, are moved by ora- 
tory, a picture or a worthy example, act upon 
it or you are worse off, as though you had never 
been stirred. Do something, if it is only to give 
a drink to a child or a chair to your old grand- 
mother—but DO SOMETHING. 


On my desk I keep this motto, A Sermon Is 
Not an End in Itself—Preach for a Verdict! 


What is your verdict this morning? You 
give flowers, gifts, candy? It is well that you 
do. But are we giving what our mothers really 
want? Are we the kind of children our mothers 
want us to be? Are we doing the things they 
pi ae do? Are we living as they taught us to 
ive? 

We tend to allow our lives and our religion 
to become one of “day”? emphasis. We have 
Be-Kind-to-Animals Day, Fire-Prevention Day, 
Eat-Apples Day, Patriotic Day, We keep the 
festival of Christmas one day, and rejoice in 
the Resurrection one day, and then live the rest 
of the year as though they had never been. 
Will we do the same for Mother’s Day? How 
many of us do exactly that thing! 


How better can we honor Mother than by do- 
ing every day in her name for other mothers and 
children the things she would do—the acts of 
graciousness she would perform so aboundingly, 
and so lovingly—if it were in her power. Unless 
we do these things we shall stand before the 
world as miserable hypocrites. 


“Let every day be Mother’s day, 
Make roses grow along the way 
And beauty everywhere. 

Oh, never let her eyes be wet 
With tears of sorrow and regret, 
And never cease to care. 


A day for her? For you she gave 

Long years of love and service brave, 

For you her youth was spent. 

There was no weight or hurt or care 

Too heavy for her strength to bear. 

LET EVERY DAY BE MOTHER’S DAY. 
—Guest. 
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THE YOKE OF YOUTH 


A Commencement Message. 
CHARLES HADDON NABERS 


(Lam. 3:27). 


O back with me to a book in the Bible 
which receives little attention either 
from the pulpit or the Sunday school. 

It is a book which was written by an old 
man who dwelt in a difficult, daring day. It is 
marvellous literature, judged simply by style. 
There is an alphabetical arrangement of verse 
and chapter which will cause any modern 
writer to pull hair and bite nails in any 
attempt to imitate. 

But the author never permitted a wonderful 
way of saying a truth to interfere with the 
truth. If there is sheer genius in his manner, 
there is sheer inspiration in his matter. 

The book is Lamentations, and the particular 
verse contains these words “It is good for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” 


WHAT IS A YOKE? 


Youth wants its terms clearly defined. Much 
theological argument and political difference 
and economic discussion would be abolished if 
those engaged in it had a clear-cut idea as to 
the real meaning of words they use. 

What is the yoke mentioned by Jeremiah? 
It brings at least three suggestions to modern 
youth, not one of which can be carelessly dis- 
counted. 

The yoke is a link with the past. It is to 
allow guidance from somebody in the rear. 
There was a time when I bore down on this 
truth heavily when I talked to young people; 
now I touch it lightly, for I have had to answer, 
or rather to face, for I have not answered, 
some mighty disconcerting questions .from 
young men as to what sort of a world we are 
leaving them. True, you are the heir of all 
the ages, and you are yoked to the past; but 
the light does not fall so brightly upon the 
past for you as we would like for it to fall. We 
did make a mess of things; we leave you a 
muddled world. At the same time, you have 
to live in it, and if those who have walked a 
bit ahead point out places where the going is. 
rough, and pull on the yoke to keep you out of 
mire and quicksands, it is good to have the 
yoke. The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
saw himself in the presence of a great crowd 
of witnesses; the crowd has increased, and all 
clamor to tell you how and where each went 
wrong, to guide you safely over the dangerous 
part of the journey, and to show you glory 
which you might miss. : 

There is sanity and poise in a life consciously 
yoked to a guiding hand of experience. Other- 
wise life is wild. 

The yoke is to link one with a task. The yoke 
permits a larger load to be pulled, and pulled 
farther, than if there were no yoke. In a world 
like this, loads must be pulled. Because too 
many people have been drifting along without 


any task, because work is politely bowed out 
of the scheme of things, gradually of course, 
in sixty hours a week, then forty, and now 
thirty, and who knows what tomorrow? Be- 
cause of this tendency to avoid loads, to escape 
tasks—in this we see much of the trouble which 
has dropped on this 1935 world. A speaker this 
week said truly: “People need to read Poor 
Richard’s Almanac (teaching thrift) instead of 
looking for help in the passage of an act of 
Congress.” Last week Aunt Het said: “If you 
go to church these days wearing a new hat, you 
cannot escape the suspicion of getting govern- 
ment money.” 

One of the great sermons to youth is on the 
theme: ‘Be not afraid of that which is high.” 
It is a message which the world needs, but needs 
not so much as this message: “Be not afraid of 
that which is hard!” In Elizabethen England 
the sons of Britain set forth unafraid for im- 
possible projects, and successfully completed 
them. In early American history our leaders 
gave themselves to the gigantic job of carving 
an empire out of a wilderness, and neither un- 
climbed mountains nor uncrossed streams 
allayed their enthusiasm nor stemmed their 
courage. Not all tasks are physical; in the 
realm of the mind men are as much shirkers as 
in the world of muscle. The old negro was 
asked how he put in his time in his little cabin. 
His reply was: “Sometimes I sits and thinks, 
and sometimes I just sits.” There needs to be 
less of that, and more of real thinking, thinking 
things through, and acting in the light of the 
conclusion. 

The yoke therefore is to link one with a task, 
for without such yoke, life is inefficient. 

The yoke is to link one with another. Two are 
yoked together. In the fields of Palestine you 
see strange yoke-fellows: cows and donkeys; 
oxen and camels. All are unequally yoked to- 
gether. The yoke teaches them how to pull to- 
gether, one of the hardest lessons mortals have 
to learn. Some men are born in the objective 
case, and remain there. They are so pleased 
in opposing people that they won’t even eat food 
which agrees with them. It is said of Senator 
Borah that he is so fond of being different that 
if anybody seconds a motion that he makes in 
the Senate he will withdraw the motion. Star 
playing is not so valuable in the winning of 
games as constant co-operation and teamwork. 
You would not be obliged to yoke with others 
if you dwelt on a desert island, but even there 
a Robinson Crusoe meets and needs a man Fri- 
day. 


WHY BEAR A YOKE IN YOUTH? 


If youth wants terms defined, it also demands 
the reason for any rule. After what, comes 
why? Fair question too, for God gave you 
common sense to use in the interpretation of 
His rules. Why a Yoke in youth? 
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It is good for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth for the yoke is to youth as a compass to a 
ship. The compass does not destroy the free- 
dom of the vessel. The compass makes for a 
wider freedom in that it furnishes the informa- 
tion which allows freedom. So with the yoke of 
youth. It points, like the compass, to the north, 
but like the compass, it indicates all directions, 
and youth can go any direction. After a fight 
in Belgium, Henry Van Dyke, Minister of Hol- 
land, was standing on a hill back of the Bel- 
gium lines, looking toward Brussels and the por- 
tion of the country overrun by the German 
army. By his side stood King Albert, planning 
to march back to his capital. Asked by Dr. Van 
Dyke: “What road does your majesty expect to 
take to Brussels?” King Albert answered: 
“There are three possible roads. The left one 
by the sea is low and muddy, and an army 
travelling there might be thrown into the sea. 
The road to the right leads over the hills, but 
its very long. The third road leads straight 
ahead; down that road we go.” The yoke is the 
compass which furnishes direction and choice to 
life. 

It is good for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth for the yoke is as a book of rules. It is 
your Spaulding’s Manual in the Game of Life. 
You cannot play the game without observing the 
rules. The railway train quits running imme- 
diately it leaves the track. The man who de- 
parts from the rules of life quits moving for- 
ward. One of the Dons at England’s famous 
prep school, Eton, told me that Eton graduates. 
are never tardy, and have no patience with 
tardiness. I asked: “Why?” He replied: “We 
teach promptness here in a way that makes it 
impossible for the students to forget. If a stu- 
dent for the second time is as much as two 
seconds tardy, he is given a whipping, and on 
his next report to his parents is an item, “Local 
Medicine two pounds.” Not only is he punished, 
but he pays for his punishment. The lesson 
abides through life.” He keeps the rules. In 
the game of life are rules which must be kept. 
They are not arbitrary rules, but rules out of 
experience. When you burst out of bounds, 
away from rules, leave the yoke, something un- 
pleasant always happens. 

It is good for a man to bear the yoke in his 
youth because the yoke is as a training period 
for a series of Olympic games. The yoke is dis- 
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Nobody likes discipline; everybody’ 
needs discipline. You had discipline in school; ; 
I am referring to mental discipline! You have: 
been learning from the books. You have been) 
concerned, especially around examination, with | 
the tedium and the boredom of mathematical | 
processes. You pondered over the abominable: 
conjugation of irregular Latin verbs, wondered | 
how Romans ever found time to conquer the: 
world if they had to learn their own language. , 
You had these things in classroom. Why do} 
it? You will never need much of it! You re-. 
member hardly any of it! Could you take an\ 
examination on it right now? I doubtit! Why’ 
keep these things in the curriculum? Why not | 
throw them out? Of course its too late to do) 
you any good, but it might help the lads and | 
lasses coming on. You can’t throw them out! 
These things and five thousand others are: 
tremendously valuable not for what they are | 
“ner se,” but for the training they give. It was. 
not so much what you learned; but the process | 
of learning that did the most good. 

And so with the yoke; it brings that training ' 
which makes for pre-eminence in living. 

It is good for a man to bear the yoke in his. 
youth for the yoke is as the Foundation on 
which to Build Your Life Structure. Tawdry 
tents can be erected on shifting sands; but: 
buildings which rear themselves aloft many 
stories towards the sky must be built upon a 
firm foundation. 


“Other foundation can no man lay than that . 
is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” One greater 
than all others said: “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have if the 
more abundantly,” indicating the way of ap- 
proach unto this life. He added another time: 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn of me.. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” Take 
the yoke of Christ in the days of youth in laying 
the foundation for worthy living. You want the 
biggest things for life; they come the Christian 
way.: You want the best time you can have; 
Christian living gives it. Something clicks with- 
in which more than compensates for the little 
things surrendered by loyalty to Christ. 

Yoked to the best in the past; yoked to a task; 
yoked to one’s fellowmen; and yoked to God is 
Christ; then live! God will journey with you 
down the avenue of the years. 


cipline. 


SERMON OUTLINES 


CLAUDE R. SHAVER 


Mother’s Coronation Day 
And the king rose to meet his mother, and 
bowed himself unto her... and caused a seat 
pees placed... on his right hand. I Kings 


This brief incident in the life of a busy king, 
after his own coronation, emphasizes another 
coronation; viz, that of his mother. So our 
Government last year honored Mother’s Day 


by issuing a Mother’s postage stamp: the trib- 
ute of a great artist (Whistler) to his own 
mother. 


I. Recognition of an unusual form of 
authority; HOME influence. Leadership of 
love and sympathy. Lincoln’s heritage. 

1b Authority of trustful encouragement; 
what an inspiration! Emily Dickinson’s lament, 
“I never had a mother!”’ Contrast Coolidge’s 
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memories; epitaph on tomb in Virginia ceme- 
tery—‘‘Mary; Mother of Washington’—elo- 
quent testimony. 


III. Power of personal example. Grover 
Cleveland paid tribute. Philips Brooks always 
cherished it: Recalled hymns of the Sunday 
evening fireside. Seemed to echo poet’s apos- 
trophe; 

“Never leave thy little kingdom; never sacri- 
fice its crown: 
Though your realm be but a cottage, keep it 
ever; tis thine own. 
Let no trespasser invade it; from its door let 
hate be hurl’d; 
For the teachings of the fireside 
Rule the forums of the world.” 

IV. Coronation has the sanction of the 
Eternal Father. Brings out the best; both in 
parent and in child. God approved. 

“She who rocks the nation’s cradles, with a 
mother’s gentle hand, 
Writes its statutes, rears its armies, sounds its 
thunders of command.” 
@ 
Mother Companionships for Life’s Journey 


After this Jesus went down to Capernaum, he, 
and his mother ... and they continued there 
many days. John 2:12. 

Not every professional man has the habit of 
taking mother on his journeys. While not 
always possible in person, yet ‘in spirit.” 
Many sons and daughters are doing that today. 

I. Mark of congenial fellowship in finer 
graces of life. John Fisk found sanction for 
the principle of immortality in this close rela- 
tionship between mother and child. Biographers 
have been able to write a complete biography 
of this eminent historian and philosopher, com- 
piled entirely from his letters to his mother. 

II. Exercises a stabilizing influence; e. g., 
Mary at the Cross. A popular magazine prints 
“A Mother’s Last Will and Testament,” as fol- 
lows: (1) Confidence in people; (2) Toler- 
ance; (8) Habit of Thinking Straight; (4) Use 
of fingers as well as head; (5) Outlets for 
imagination through music, poetry and art: 
But there should be one more (6) Practice of 
looking inward and upward. Which Jesus ex- 
ercised daily: the religious bias. 

Ill. Forecasts heavenly reunions in congen- 
ial associations. Chauncy Depew, at the close 
of a long life, thus regarded his home associa- 
tion: “If I were damned of body and soul, I 
know whose prayers would make me whole; 
Mother o’ Mine,” writes Kipling. 

@ 
Four Square Citizenship 


And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 

and in favor with God and man. Luke 2:52. 

A significant statement, handed down from 
one of the returning soldiers of the World 
War, was: “It is noble to die for one’s coun- 
try but it is also noble to live for Tes” . 

But what is meant by “living”? Not merely 
to eat, sleep and amuse oneself. Rather, do we 
find in this record of Jesus, a suggestion for a 
well balanced life—four-square citizenship. 
And there is no other country that offers such 
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advantages for this symmetrical, all-round de- 
velopment, as America. 

I. Physical growth here is nurtured as no- 
where else. Health clinics, mother pensions, 
public playgrounds, gymnazia; all accessible 
aids. And they are offered for peaceful voca- 
tions, rather than for war, as in Italy, Ger- 
many and Russia. 

II. Wisdom of the highest and broadest type 
is available. Increasing college and university 
enrollment, per capita, shows how this privi- 
lege is appreciated. Made “safe for democ- 
racy” not by war methods but by educational 
processes. These processes include Golden 
Rule ethics and religious philosophies. 

III. Favor with man, or “neighborly” inter- 
course, is thus developed. Upton Sinclair’s 
campaign in California with socialistic prom- 
ises, was lost, because his scheme was narrow 
and unjust to certain classes. Dillinger was 
branded as “public enemy number one’’ be- 
cause of his self centered and murderous in- 
dividualism. Another soldier boy called atten- 
tion to a certain kind of Kultur encountered in 
Europe, as “Higher education without a soul.” 
Selfish politicians today need the broadening 
and refining ethics of Jesus. 

IV. Favor with God follows the discipline of 
Jesus, not only in his ethics but in his religion. 
Four-square manhood takes God into account 
through prayer andi conscience; thus do we 
come toward ‘“‘the full grown man... the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. Eph. 4:13. 

e@ 
Compensations of Motherhood 


Go nurse the child... and I will give thee 

wages. Hx. 2:8, 9. 

Thus was compensation offered an obscure 
mother for that rare service which was the 
highest privilege of her life. But the “pay” 
came not in coins from the princess’ hand. 

I. There was the warmth of maternal con- 
tact with offspring. The tender graces of daily 
care, watching the first smile, first tooth, and 
other unfolding virtues. 

II. Cradle-side dreams are comforting even 
if never fully realized. “‘Mary kept all these 
things and pondered them in her heart. (Luke 
2:19.) ‘Others grow incredulous. Mothers still 
believe in us.” Also Kipling‘s Mother O’ 
Mine;”’ Mary at the Cross. 

II. Unsuspected and surpassing life careers; 
such as came to Moses, Lincoln, Beethoven and 
D. L. Moody. 

IV. Partnership with God the Creator in 
bringing frail, imperfect human personality to 
finer and stronger stages of development. 
Hanna “lent Samuel” to the Lord. What of 
Mother Monica? Wesley? Also, Frances Wil- 
lard and her mission for purity and temper- 
ance in the home? 


@ 
Outlines: E. T. EVANS 
“God with Us.” 

Isaiah 7:14-16. A great truth is conveyed to 
us in the name Immanuel—the name means, 
“God with us.” This was the great and uplift- 
ing message of the prophet to the people of 
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Israel. A message we need in these days. We 
need to learn that “God is with us.” ; 

“God with us,” though unconscious of his 
presence. At the time the Hebrews were un- 
conscious of God’s presence, and there can be 
no moral response to a presence of which we 
are not aware. Sin made Israel unconscious to 
a presence which was still among them. 

“God with us,” a time will come when he 
will bless his people with a sign of his pres- 
ence. “Unto us a child is born’”—Immanuel. 
A name that is a pledge of God’s presence. 

“God with us,” at times of adversity and dis- 
tress. “Butter and honey shall he eat.” This 
means the good of trouble and the bread of dis- 
tress. In adversity, the message still is, God 
with us. 

“God with us,” is a promise and proof of our 
return to goodness. ‘‘That he may know to re- 
fuse evil and choose the good. Our end and 
destiny when God is with us, is goodness. And 
God’s presence is a pledge of our attaining it 
some day. 

@ 
The Work of the Spirit 


John 3:8. The fact that Christ teaches Nico- 
demus—a learned man—proves that no one is 
learned until he is schooled in the things of the 
Spirit. “Art thou a master of Israel and know- 
est not these things?’? Christ taught him the 
wonderful things of spiritual life. That the 
spirit can change human nature and its out- 
look. 

That the spirit is free and unfettered in its 
work. “The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 
On whom, where, when and to what extent, 
there is nothing to limit its effects and power. 

That the spirit is openly effectual in its 
work. ‘‘And thou hearest the sound thereof.” 
The spirit can not affect men’s wills and 
hearts without they being conscious of it. Its 
powers are felt and enjoyed. 

That the spirit is mysterious and hidden in 
its work. ‘‘But canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth.”” Who knows where and 
to what, the work of the spirit leads? What 
wonderful things are to follow. 

That the work of the spirit is revolutionary 
in its character—‘‘born again.” ‘So is every 
one that is born of the spirit.” 


The Marks of a True Worker 


John 1:41, 42. Andrew, fresh from the pres- 
ence of Christ, went out to bring his brother, 
Simon, to the same presence. Communion with 
Christ leads to activity in good work. His dis- 
ciples are always working—leading someone to 
Christ. 

He appreciates the fact that everyone needs 
Christ. ‘In the morning he met his brother 
Simon and told him.”?” When a man feels his 
need of Christ, he knows every other man 
needs him. Personal experience teaches us this 
fact—that our brother needs a Saviour. 

He also appreciates that fact that Christ is 
the Saviour that man is in need of. ‘We have 
found the Messiah.” A day with Christ con- 
vinces Andrew of this—that he was the one ex- 
pected and looked for—the Messiah, 
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He appreciates the fact that he must assist 
others to find Christ and come to Him. “He 
took him to Jesus.”’ He not only told him of 
Christ but he led Simon to Him. Went with 
him all the way. 

He appreciates also the fact that on accept- 
ing Christ a man is heading for his better life. 
“Your name is to be Cephas.’”’ The old man, 
Simon, will be replaced by the new man, 
Cephas. Christ means all this difference—a 
man comes to his better self and higher life, 
with Christ—-Cephas—rock. 


@ 
Christ Urging the Cross on Man 


Luke 9:23. Man is a great being, and nothing 
schools his greatness more than the fact that 
Christ urges him to take up his cross. The 
cross is the most wonderful thing in life. Life 
can not be ours without it, and what it stands 
for. The man of the cross is the king’s high- 
way. Man must renounce many things to take 
up the cross, but he takes up something that is 
more to him than he renounces. 

By this, he urges man to adopt the greatest 
principle in life. ‘‘He said to all... take up his 
cross day after day.’’ He presses upon us the 
principle of love. A man can sacrifice himself; 
and live up to the cross. ‘‘Christ himself could 
scarce have bettered that.”’ This may be a 
world-wide principle. ‘‘He said to all.” 

By this, he urges man to adopt the highest 
spirit of life. The spirit of love itself. The 
cross stands for the spirit of self-denial and 
sacrifice, which are prompted by love. 

Christ urges man to take up the highest 
service in life. The cross stands pre-eminently 
for what we can make of life, when it is 
guided by the right principles and spirit. A 
call to renounce everything that hinders us to 
serve mankind—all ease and comfort to do a 
good work. 

By this Christ wants us to appreciate the 
highest life. By taking up the cross we invest 
this life to higher values of being. The great 
fear of these days is “the fear of being left 
behind.”’ The cross roots out this fear—he who 
takes it up is leading in all directions, 

—E. T. Evans. 


@ 
The Household of God 


Ephesians 2:19. “Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God.” 
Introduction: The sacred ties binding mem- 

bers of same household together; blood ties, 

sacred associations, love and comradeship. 

Make household a unit. Help to make its stand- 

ards, its ideals, its hopes, and its aspirations 

one. How the spiritual life is wrapped up in 
the family life. 

Paul’s frequent reference to Church as 
“household of God.” Text. The high privileges 
gud obligations which go with such a relation- 
ship. 

I. The Church, as the household of God, 
ought to be greatly concerned about the wel- 
fare of each one of its members. 

1. Temporal. (a) Health-visits to sick, acts 
of helpfulness, safeguarding health of com- 
munity, observance of health laws. (b) Finan- 
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cial well-being—members of church buying 
from each other—giving employment to own 
members—material relief when needed. (c) 
Social—building up friendly spirit among own 
members. Opportunities for social intercourse 
among membership, especially among young 
people. 

2. Spiritual. Personal interesting in spirit- 
ual growth of individual members. Visits by 
pastor, by members of congregation. Participa- 
tion in services by members themselves. Spe- 
cial attention to those becoming cold or indif- 
ferent. 

II. Privilege of the Church to minister to 
the people of the community outside of the 
Church. 

The example of Jesus—his ministry to those 
outside of religious circle. His reply to his 
critics—‘‘I came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.” 

Church not a closed corporation. Has defi- 
nite responsibility for spiritual welfare of 
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those who live under its influence. Real place 
in church for personal evangelism—missions 
—evangelistic services. 

Every organization within local church 
ought to extend its work into homes outside of 
church. 

III. Only as the local Church is led by the 
spirit of the Christ can it minister effectively 
to those within and without the Church. | 

The comment of Jesus, ““Without me ye can 
do nothing.” A real place in every community 
for a Spirit led church. Men will pay little 
attention to any other sort. Humanity hun- 
gry for a Gospel that satisfies. Unless the 
Church is giving the community that sort of a 
gospel it has no right to exist. 

Conclusion. What, then, is the secret of the 
success of any church? An organization built 
around the spirit of the Christ. Love—help- 
fulness, hope, a passion for souls. 

As a household of God is the Church living up 
to its opportunity? —P, P. Taylor. 


meee wis) eR AU @ Nes 


WILLIAM J. HART 


Confronted by Mother’s Memory and 
Example 

Prov. 1:8. “Forsake not the law of thy mother.” 

Said Harriet Beecher Stowe concerning her 
mother (Roxana Foote). “Although mother’s 
bodily presence disappeared from our circle I 
think that her memory and example had more 
influence in moulding her family, in deterring 
from evil and exciting to good, than the living 
presence of many mothers. It was a memory 
that met us everywhere, for every person in the 
town, from the highest to the lowest, seems to 
have been so impressed by her character and 
life that they constantly reflected some portion 
of it back upon us.”—Lyman Beecher Stowe in 
“Saints, Sinners and Beechers” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.). 


@ 
Precious Recollection of Childhood 
1 Sam. 1:27. “For this child I prayed.” 

What is my most precious recollection of 
childhood? It is that of my mother kneeling at 
my bedside in prayer; a beam of moonlight 
illuminating her face with angelic purity.— 
Frank Veigh, Toronto, in The British Weekly. 


: @ 
Keeping Faith with Mother 
Prov. 31:28. “Her children arise up, and call 
her blessed.” 

Two very brief communications to the New 
York Times by contributors of the Christmas 
Fund for the “Hundred Neediest Cases” in 
December, 1933, told the story of loyal devotion 
to the memory of mother. One reads: 

“In memory of my Mother, whose life was 
devotion to others. Use this if possible for some 
mother who is making a heroic struggle for 
others.” 


The second communication was as follows: 

“In memory of Alice A. Cornish, my Mother, 
who always contributed to your fund, and, 
although very ill at this time last year, insisted 
I send a check for her as usual. In keeping faith 
with her, I will continue to give for her.” 

The two letters above given appeared on the 
same day. A few days later came another com- 
munication somewhat similar. It said: 

“IN MEMORIAM, MARY NUGENT—I am 
sending this in memory of a marvelous mother, 
who toiled for many years and overcame count- 
less obstacles to bring up her children.” 

Another contributor felt that here was some- 
thing which linked him in a definite way with 
both of his parents, and said: 

“In giving to this Fund I feel that I am still 
giving Christmas gifts to my father and mother 
—and I thank you.” 

e 
Three Happy Experiences in the Life of 
a Mother 
Psa. 113:9. “A joyful mother.” 

When in Australia in 1926 Gipsy Smith met a 
mother nearly seventy years of age, whom he 
had met thirty-two years before when she was a 
young widow. She was converted in his meet- 
ings, and her three boys became Christians 
later. Two of them became ministers. She said 
to Gipsy Smith: 

“The happiest moment in my life was when I 
knelt in the Lydiard Street Church and gave 
myself to Jesus. I used often to go back into the 
church and kneel in the very spot for blessing 
and praise. The second happiest moment of my 
life was when I heard my youngest son preach 
his first sermon in a Melbourne Congregational 
Church, and the third greatest moment in my 
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life was during the Chapman Alexander cam- 
paign when I led a young schoolmaster and his 
sister to Jesus.”—The Beauty of Jesus, by Gipsy 
Smith, Revell Company. 
e 
“Kiss Mother for Me.” 


Mark 7:10. “Honor thy ... mother.” ; 

Writing to one of his sisters from London in 
1871, John Wanamaker, the Philadelphia mer- 
chant, said: 

“Will you please kiss dear mother for me and 
tell her I never forget her and that I love her 
more and more every day of my life, and only 
wish I were a better son. God bless and keep 
you all!”—John Wanamaker, by H. A. Gibbons, 
Harpers. 

e 


Sweet Courtesy of Husband and Father 


Ex. 20:12. “Father and... mother.” 

The daughter of General Bramwell Booth 
wrote in the biography of her father: 

“Our mother and father were absolutely one 
in our eyes. I do not remember witnessing a 
difference of opinion between them on any mat- 
ter in our presence as children; it became a joke 
that whichever you asked first about a matter 
would say, ‘What does Mamma say?” or vice 
versa. He had a way of inspiring our best 
effort, ‘to please Mamma,’ as she had her strong- 
est plea, ‘it would please Papa.’ I never heard 
my father speak impatiently. I never heard him 
speak unkindly to or of anyone. Sweet courtesy 
such as his to our mother and to us his daugh- 
ters is not often met with, but it was part of 
‘his way.’ ” 

@ 


Mother-love Never Fails 


Luke 8:19. “Then came to him his mother.” 

Both father and mother sacrificed their lives 
in an effort to save their ten-year-old son from 
a burning building at Fairfield, Conn., late in 
1934. Louis O. Selzer and his wife were at the 
home of a neighbor when their son of seven, 
Bernhardt, ran in and reported that his brother 
was trapped in his bedroom by a fire. Both 
father and mother rushed into the burning 
building. Firemen found the body of the father 
in a first floor hallway. On the second floor they 
discovered Mrs. Selzer with the lifeless body of 
her son, Henry, clasped in her arms. Parental 
love had done its utmost, and led to the supreme 
sacrifice of life in the fruitless effort to save a 
child. 

@ 
Mother Who Believed in Her Boys 
Prov. 22:6. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 

In the story of “The Wright Brothers, Fath- 
ers of Flight,” the author, John R. McMahon, 
states that Wilbur Wright was twenty-two 
years of age and Orville was eighteen when 
their mother died from tuberculosis. During the 
last years of her life, Wilbur carried his mother 
upstairs to her bedroom at night, thoughshe was 
able to walk down in the mornings. A close tie 
existed between these two “together with like- 
ness of tastes and sense of humor.” 
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July 4, 1889, death claimed the mother of the 
Wright family—Susan Koerner Wright. Says 
Mr. McMahon: “She left her sons a rich legacy 
—skill of hand and eye of her craftsman parent, 
original minds, the example of her own ability 
to create and her sympathetic encouragement 
of their childish and boyish play-steps toward 
the making of dreams come true. If she could 
have seen in a magic crystal the future of her 
sons standing in the White House beside a Pres- 
ident of the United States—or striding down a 
field with the King of Italy—or with their sister 
in the presence of British majesty, Edward VII 
—Orville smiled upon byanemperor and cheered 
by a mighty host of whom many sought to touch 
the edge of his garment—would she have shaken 
her head or with a startled gasp, weeping, have 
believed? There is no limit to the hopeful imag- 
ination of a mother. She would have believed. 
And she would have taken more joy in their use- 
ful service to the world than in the pomp and 
glory which attended their success.” 


@ 
Cherished Deepest Gratitude for His Mother 


Prov. 1:8. “Forsake not the law of thy mother.” 

General Bramwell Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, wrote in his Journal: 

“Today twenty-four years my dear mother 
died. Her memory is more fragrant and more 
powerful to me than ever. If I could only be 
worthy of her! I think it is given to very few 
men to be worthy of the mothers who bore 
them! Shall I prove to be one of the few? I 
cannot think of her now without the deepest 
graitude, not only for her fine example, and the 
inspiration and influence of her whole life, but 
also for her self-denials and sacrifices and the 
thousand and one renunciations which she glad- 
ly made for me and for us, her children.”— 
Bramwell Booth by Catherine Bramwell Booth, 
Seans Pub. Co., PA193: 

e 
Inspired by Father’s Memory 
I Chron. 28:9. “Know thou the God of thy 
father.” 

The following appeared in the “In Memo- 
riam” column of the Methodist Recorder on the 
first anniversary of the death of a husband and 
father, and is a beautiful tribute from sons to 
father: 

“TEE.—In treasured remembrance of a per- 
fect Christian gentleman, a loving husband, and 
a father whose memory is the greatest inspira- 
tion towards the best his sons have. Called to 
higher service June 8, 1933. Mum, Wesley, and 
George.” 

@ 
The Courage of Youth 
Josh. 1 :7, “Very courageous.” 

A fine incident is given by Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean of Barnard College, in an article 
in the New York Times Magazine on “A Dean’s 
Portrait of the College Girl.” The writer says 
that the “outstanding characteristic peculiar to 
the college girl of the moment is courage.” This 
is true even though “many of them are facing 


the most appalling financial difficulties.” Then 
follows this illustration: 
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“That pleasant-looking young woman whom 
you see walking across the campus has lost her 
father, and has an invalid mother. The family 
savings have been exhausted, except for a small 
mortgage on which they can now get no money. 
She is doing the family housework and taking 
' care of a little brother. She tries to earn a few 
dollars, but jobs are very, very scarce, and her 
_ studies should take up all the time she is not 
giving to her family. She has had to borrow 
nearly a thousand dollars, and now faces, ham- 
pered by this burden of debt, that strange, 
cloud-wrapped future which looks difficult 
enough to the unburdened. But she holds her 
head up.” 

That’s courage! Facing great difficulties, she 
still maintains a smile. Undefeated, “She holds 
her head up!” 

e 
Crimson Rose as a Memorial 


Ex. 12:14. “And this day shall be unto you for 
a memorial.” 

In an article on Mrs. Mary T. Norton, Con- 
gresswoman from New Jersey, and “the first 
woman nominated to Congress by the Demo- 
cratic Party,’ Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
in the Delineator, gave this incident: 

“Every year there is held, in the House of 
Representatives, a beautiful memorial service 
for members of Congress who have died during 
the course of the year; and as the testimonial to 
each is pronounced, a glowing, crimson rose is 
placed in a tall basket standing near the ros- 
trum, until this basket overflows with rich and 
living bloom. For several years it was Mary 
Norton who performed this symbolic act.” 

e 


Surviving Twins of the Civil War 
Psa. 87:25. “I have been young, and now am 
old.” 


When Otto Affeld, of Brooklyn, New York, 
and Charles Affeld, of Evanston, Illinois, cele- 
brated their ninetieth birthday in March, 1933, 
they were reported to be the oldest surviving 
twins to serve in the Civil War. Both were re- 
ported to be still active in business and also in 
social affairs. Their pictures were shown in the 
newspapers as they were in 1861, when they 
enlisted, and also as they appeared at the age of 
ninety. Sturdy and vigorous young men, in 
their uniforms, indicated what they were two 
generations earlier; but the veterans, grey- 
haired and aged, still stood erect as in a former 
day. 

e 
Loss of Lover and Brother Made Dear the Flag 


II Peter 1:15. “To have these things always in 
remembrance.” 

Every year this day of holy and high remem- 
brance returns with more impressive sugges- 
tion, as our history unfolds and the will of God 
for our nation is revealed in the outworking of 
events. A schoolgirl on Staten Island in the six- 
ties, having lost her brother and lover in the 
Civil War, wrote in her diary: “The Stars and 
Stripes will always be infinitely dear to us now, 
after we have sacrificed so much for them.” If 
that was true in the Civil War, it is equally true 
of all the wars of the republic in which men 
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have died on red fields for the safety and sanc- 
tity of our Flag—the shining symbol of our 
ideals, our laws, and the genius of our republic. 
—From “The Covenant of Memory” by Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton, in The Christian Herald. 


e 
The Day of Memory 


Ex. 12:14. “And this day shall be unto you for 
a memorial.” 
A day of tender memory, 
A day of sacred hours, 
Of little bands of marching men, 
Of drums and flags and flowers. 


A day when a great nation halts 
Its mighty throbbing’ pace, 

It pays its meed of gratitude 
And love with willing grace. 


A day when fairest, sweetest blooms 
Are laid upon each grave, 

And wreaths are hung on monuments, 
And banners, half-mast, wave. 


A day to keep from year to year 
In memory of the dead; 
Let music sound, and flowers be laid 
Upon each resting-bed. 
—Emma A. Lent. 
®@ 
Memory Will Outlive Monument’s Inscription 


Prov. 10:7. “The memory of the just is blessed.” 

“He loved his fellow men.” This is the Eng- 
lish inscription placed on the tombstone of Dr. 
Willoughby A. Hemingway who was for twen- 
ty-nine years a medical missionary under the 
American Board in Taiku, China. At the time 
of his death in 1933 scores of Chinese and for- 
eign friends who could not attend the funeral 
sent letters, telegrams and cablegrams. 

Some pathetic incidents occurred during the 
illness and death of the beloved physician. An 
old lady, known as “the egg woman,” came at 
dawn to bring a small wreath of paper flowers, 
which she had made by sitting up all night in 
her unheated home. A private physician to the 
governor of a province in the North, who had 
gained his medical experience from Dr. Hem- 
ingway, traveled all night having heard of the 
illness of his former instructor, and reached 
Taiku twenty minutes after the death of his 
friend. 

Part of the Chinese inscription on the tomb- 
stone of this honored missionary reads thus: 
“His willingness to sacrifice for public welfare 
was again demonstrated by his work in warding 
off the several epidemics and also by raising 
funds for famine relief in the Province of 
Shansi. He was honored by the high authori- 
ties of the province for his good work. There 
are numerous other evidences which show his 
lifelong efforts to do more for the benefit of 
others . .. He had not worked for himself or 
his family, and he left no fortune. He was laid 
to rest by the citizens of this district, and his 
memory will last longer than the inscription on 
this stone.” 

The spirit of consecration to service cherished 
by this ministering servant to humanity was 
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voiced in a favorite verse sketched on the Chi- 
nese casket in Chinese characters: “Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ.” The 
second verse engraved on the casket was also a 
favorite, and expressed his faith in the immor- 
tal life: “For to me to live is Christ, and for 
me to die is gain.” : 

The secret of his devoted life was found in 
these two texts which he loved. 


@ 
Fifty-Year Search Rewarded 


Numbers 13:25. “Returned from searching of 
the land.” 

Fifty years were spent by Augustus Kauf- 
man, of Rochester, New York, in an effort to 
locate the grave of his father, who was a soldier 
during the Civil War. With the aid of old rec- 
ords, he at last located the same, and in March, 
1932, he found the grave near the old Confeder- 
ate Prison at Andersonville, South Carolina. It 
was marked by a headstone. 

The father left Rochester with the old 140th 
Infantry, later called Ryan’s Zouaves, and was 
serving with this outfit when captured by the 
Confederates.. Though the son, who had now 
become an aged man, was able to glean but little 
concerning the last days of his father, yet he 
was glad to have his long quest for the grave 
rewarded. 

® 


King Recognized Former Nurse 


Isa. 63:11. “Remembered the days of old.” 

Away back in 1928-29 King George was very 
ill, and was nursed back to health by Sister 
Black. Then early in 1932 the King and Queen 
Mary were visiting the new London Clinic and 
Nursing Home in Harley Street, the center of 
the British medical profession, when he caught 
sight of his former nurse. She was a patient, 
suffering from a foot ailment. 

The King went to the bedside of the nurse, 
chatted with her for fifteen minutes, and 
wished her a speedy recovery. It was a grace- 
ful thing for the King thus to give his atten- 
tion and time to one who had aided him in the 
days when he was fighting his way back to 
health. Those who minister to our needs merit 
our appreciation, and this fact was recognized 
by King George. 

e@ 
Prince Made an Old Woman Happy 


Eph. 4:32. “Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted.” 
The popularity of the Prince of Wales in- 
creases with the years. His thoughtful kind- 
. ness is characteristic, as shown by an incident 
which occurred while he was making a trip 
among the unemployed of Wales, as related by 

Oscar Leiding: 

_ “Because of her age, a 101-year-old woman, 
living a bit off the Prince’s itinerary, was not 
able to see him. The Prince heard about her, 
and made a special excursion out of his way to 
visit her home. 

“*Your Highness, you have made an old 
woman very happy,’ she told him. 

“He replied: ‘It makes me very happy to 
hear you say that.’ ”’ 
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“Standing in Need of Prayer’ 


James 5:16. “Pray one for another.” | 
At a great meeting held in the Royal Albert 
Hall in November, 1934, when General Higginss 
was closing his work as General of the Salva-- 
tion Army, and when the Duke of York was) 
among the many eminent speakers who voiced |! 
appreciation of the work of the Salvation Army’ 
and its retiring leader, a cable message was; 
read from his successor, General Evangeline? 
Booth. Said she, in the closing sentence, “I pray 
fervently for the General as he lays his burden) 
down, but it is necessary that he pray much) 

harder for me, for I am taking it up.” 

“Let not him that. girdeth on his harness boast : 
himself as he that putteth it off.’ (I Kings; 
PAN GALALs)) © 


Sportmanship of Parents 


2 Cor. 12:14. “That is what parents do for their : 
children.” (Moffatt.) 

In an article on “Wanted: Parents Who Are: 
Good Sports” in The Parents’ Magazine, Alice 
Lord Landon recorded this incident: 

“Miss Helen Hicks, the golf star, is a cham-- 
pion who enjoys true support from her family. - 
She knows that her parents are behind her in 
any contest she may enter and that they want: 
her to win for her own sake and not for any of 
the reflected glory that may be thrown on them. 
Helen receives a telegram from her parents in 
every tournament she enters saying, ‘The Vic- 
tory Cake will be waiting when you return.’ 
And there it will be for a certainty, whether she 
wins or loses, for these wise parents see no 
reason for differentiating in their treatment of 
her homecoming whatever the result of the 
contest.” e 


Selected His Men Carefully 


Judges 7:21. “They stood every man in his 
place.” 

Calvin Coolidge told me in the quiet of his 
Northampton, Mass., law office that such suc- 
cess as credited to him as President was due to 
the fact that “when there was a job to be done, 
I found the best man to do it and let him do it.” 
—Raymond Clapper in The Utica Observer- 
Dispatch. ry 


Incompleteness in Life 


Matt. 19:20. “The young man saith unto him, 
All these things have I kept from my youth 
up; what lack I yet?” 

The Rev. James Reid, in discussing the case 
of the rich young man who sought Christ’s ad- 
vice, gives this illustration, with an application: 
There is a story of an artist who took his pic- 
ture to a critic for his judgment. “It is all 
right,” he said, “well executed, the drawing 
exact, the coloring good. But—it just wants 
that!” It lacked the touch of artistic genius, the 
difference between the spirit that gives life and 
the mechanism which is lifeless. That was what 
was lacking in this young man. It was a new 
spirit he needed, the kindling transforming 
touch of a new life within. To get it there was 
just one way. It was to put everything into the 
melting pot—his possessions, his goodness, his 
own efforts after the best; and to let one spirit 
come in to take full control—the Spirit of 
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Christ. His life was self-centered. That was his 
trouble.—The British Weekly. 
e 


Family History of Production, Craft and Art 

Gen. 4:20-22. “Jabal... was the father of such 
as dwell in tents... Jubal was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ 
... Tubaleain, an instructor of every arti- 
ficer in brass and iron.” 

Thus, of the three brothers, one produced 
primary things, another craftily carved and 
shaped the roughly cast material made from 
minerals, while Jubal, being above the ordinary 
pursuits by which the world really lives, made 
lovely music. Here in a nutshell is the story of 
the sweating, patient, heavy-going toilsome one; 
the superior man of the crafts, and him who 
creates no earthly product, but sees and hears 
in wildest dreams those things he will bring 
to birth and give to men so that pictures, books 
and music shall live for all time. 

“Being acquainted,” as the Americans say, 
we learn the family history of Production, 
Craft and Art. In modern life they have come 
to vast, complex, problematic proportions.— 
Jack Lawson, M. P., in The British Weekly. 

e 


Mother’s Day— Memorial Day 
J. J. PHELAN 
When Motherhood Bloomed 
Prov. 31:28. “Her children shall rise up, and 
call her blessed.” 

The wise man was not talking about all 
mothers! He was much concerned about the 
qualifications of a good wife and a safe mother 
for children. Emerson once said, ‘““Men are what 
their mothers make them;”’ Napoleon tells the 
world, “Let France have good mothers and she 
will have good sons;” Lincoln, “All that I am, 
or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.” When 
we behold today, the rise and growth of the 
aristocratic racketeer, the modern low-brow and 
“stick-’em-up” gangster, we wonder whether 
many mothers—for fifty or more years past— 
are in the same category as those old-fashioned 
mothers whose memories are “blessed.” Many 
mothers need more praise than they receive, 
and many need more prayers than they give. 


t) 
The World’s Greatest Singer 
Luke 1:46. “And Mary said, “My heart extols 
the Lord.” (Goodspeed.) 

The World Magnificat and by a Mother! 
What a glorious company of holy women, 
Hannah, Miriam, Deborah, Elizabeth and now 
the Mother of Jesus—all singing praises to the 
God of their salvation. These women were not 
thoughtless and frivolous butterflies, who spend 
hours upon their outward appearance with 
hardly a moment’s concern of their inward 
state. They all had poise, philosophy, and prin- 
ciple, else, we would not name our children after 
them. They would hardly qualify as beer guz- 
zlers, “alimony stars,” movie goddesses and 
social go-getters. ua 

When women fully realize the dignity of 
womanhood, wifehood and motherhood—then 
Mother’s Day will burst upon the world with an 
unprecedented force and meaning. For no na- 
tion ever rises any higher than its womankind. 
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Women as Counsellors 
2 Kings 22:14. “So Hilkiah the priest... went 
unto Huldah the prophetess ... and they com- 
muned with her.” 

When a great crisis in King Josiah’s reign 
arose, he sent a group of chief priests and 
scribes to inquire the mind of God from Hul- 
dah. Women play a great part in the history 
of the world, and especially the inspired women 
of Jewish history. Rome had sacred women 
too, but its vestal virgins were far removed 
from the experiences of family life. Every one 
of the Jewish prophetesses was a mother, a wife, 
a poetess, a leader. They allexcelledinPOETRY 
and RELIGIUS PATRIOTISM. The Song of 
Deborah alone is one of the noblest expressions 
of a godly patriotism in all literature. Read 
Judges (chapters 4-5). Women were never 
priests, but they could be prophets—a much 
greater office. 

e 
A Woman’s Tribute to Her Sex 
Luke 1:42. “Blessed art thou among women.” 

Many beautiful things are being: said of our 
mothers today. We hope they will not be for- 
gotten tomorrow. But what of the mothers and 
wives of the unemployed in the coal fields? 
There are thousands of poverty-stricken moth- 
ers of large families among the southern hills, 
or the sugar plantations of Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands, and among the unemployed all 
over the world. In many cases, community- 
chests and other phases of relief and charity 
will not reach them. We must support Mother’s 
Pensions, Old Age Pensions and Unemployment 
Insurance. Socialize the “Mother’s Day” mes- 
sage. There is abundant material on The Fam- 
ily and Modern Home and above subjects in 
public libraries. 

@ 
Our Mother-in-Laws 
Mark 1:30. “But Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick 
of a fever.” 

It is poor sportsmanship always to give an 
ancient bromide and gibe against the mother- 
in-law. Most people get their ideas of a 
mother-in-law from a newspaper cartoon, a 
movie or a police-court story. Mother-in-laws 
have trouble enough without adding to their 
misery and sorrow. Of course, there are many 
kinds, and some do wreck the new home—but 
O, so few! The most of them are delightfully 
human, sympathetic and helpful. We know 
this, that the “mother-in-laws” and father-in- 
laws too have come in rather handy for the 
past four years, and to thousands of youth. 
Ruth had a good “mother-in-law” in Naomi. 

@ 


Mother, the Adjuster 
Mark 7:10. “For Moses said, ‘Honor your 
father and mother.’ ” 

This is Mother’s Day! Both Moses and Jesus 
laid great stress on “Honor thy father and 
mother.” There are several ways to “honor” 
them. The same social problems which concern 
and affect all of us—become more highly accen- 
tuated as they fall upon overburdened and dis- 
tressed mothers. Why? Because mother more 
often than father is the buffer between the home 
and outside society. Here are just a few of 
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mother’s problems: the changing status of the 
female from domestic to non-domestic forms of 
activity; the new educational and religious em- 
phasis; a highly complex and largely imper- 
sonal society, in contrast to the former simple 
and personal relationships, which were in 
vogue in her mother’s day; the present world of 
relative rather than absolute reality, and the 
difficulty in demanding enforcement of ex 
cathedra pronouncements. There are many 
more problems, such as an increased standard- 
ization of life with its pronounced tendency to 
“Jevel down” rather than to “level up;” the in- 
crease of social problems over social remedies, 
and the need of civic programs to teach voters 
and parents new civic duties. When industry 
allures and corrals the “best brains,” it is not so 
easy for mothers to guide their children into 
fields of outstanding moral worth and religious 
idealism. 
e 
Sacredness of Motherhood 


Matt. 15:4. “He who abuses his father or 
mother must be put to death.” 

A few pertinent questions: Are children as 
respectful of their parents and elders as for- 
merly? What factors may affect or enter into 
this question? Do we best “honor” our par- 
ents through dishonoring their God? Are there 
not enough ‘‘problems”’ in life without making 
“problems” of God. Should children be al- 
lowed to think that they are the “hub” of the 
universe and the center of circumference and 
attraction in the home? What methods are 
most effective here? Is it true that mothers 
are more anxious to hear an intelligent dis- 
cussion on Child Training in the church today 
(perhaps by an expert) than they would be in 
receiving a visit from the florist and postman, 
or even to make an excursion into the sky? 


@ 
Congratulations, Mothers! 


Luke 1:28. “Good morning, favored woman! 
The Lord be with you!” (Goodspeed.) 

Write this upon your heart, the greatest job 
on this earth is parenthood! Dad may not al- 
ways be on his job, but mother (God bless the 
name) must always be on the job. The home or 
family is the basic and primary institution of 
human society, and will be for a good long time, 
even though foes within and without, may plot 
and pray for its downfall. In this earliest of all 
social groups, mother shall reign as Queen. 
God originally placed her there and no substi- 
tutes or proxies can ever fill her place. And 
what a job is mother’s! Consider her as edu- 
cator, adviser, supervisor, housekeeper, maid, 
janitor, buyer, consultant, decorator, planner, 
banker, cook, laundry worker and Director of 
the Day Nursery. Anything else? Only about a 
thousand or two other jobs thrown in. If mother 
“punched in” on her time-card for any one of 
these jobs alone, Dad’s pay-check and that of 
the other members of the family too would soon 
suffer paralysis! Let’s give our heroine a 
“good big hand”—as we say. Give here a help- 
ing hand, an earnest prayer and the compan- 
ionable spirit of a healthy optimism. For 
“Mother’s Day” is every day. 
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Memorial Day 
War, Boom, Depression 


Matt. 24:28. “Wherever there is a dead body, 
the vultures will flock.” 

For nearly 140 years in America, this seems 
to be the order. During this time we have had 
nine major depressions with a lot of minor ones 
thrown in. It’s been a great stunt to be noisily; 
patriotic when profit was involved. First, as 
war, then a false recovery, with its false prices,, 
then a false inflation, and then an inevitable 
real depression. But you have first got to have a3 
WAR to make the cycle complete. Consult your? 
history, from the time of the Louisiana Pur-- 
chase by Jefferson from Napoleon, and you wit 
discover the nine wars, the nine booms and the 
nine depressions. No wonder Jesus once said:: 
“O fools and slow of heart to believe all thatt 
the prophets (in the case, historians) have: 
spoken. 


Memorial Day a Real Flag Day 


Ps. 60:4. “Thou has given a banner to them: 
that fear thee.” 

We are told that “before the beginning of the» 
20th century, the flags of other nations almost: 
universally stood for Conquest, but that the> 
American flag has always been a flag of De-- 
fense.” Whether a mere rhetorical figure or: 
not, we know this, that in a very peculiar sense: 
today, our flag “waves o’er the free and the? 
brave” in a decidedly new economic and politi-- 
cal freedom. The hope of a living wage, social | 
justice to all, the square deal, and the elimina-- 
tion of child labor, all mean far more than far-- 
flung and blood-stained banners over battle-- 
lines of destruction. We don’t have to ask the: 
bankers, bond-sellers or fomenters of strife now | 
—simply ask the “boys” in the ranks of the: 
CWA and PWA—they know. Many of them: 
were not too young or old to fight then. 


War Memories 


Mark 8:18. “And do you not remember?” 
America honors its dead soldiers and sailors. 
of all wars. But Decoration Day brings to our 
hearts unusual touching memories concerning 
our Civil War. Why? Because, there are many 
in the Southland who still believe that the 
Civil War could have been averted, as in fact 
all other wars. Whether true or not, we know 
that there are still unhealed scores and sores 
from internal conflict, which plunged brother 
against brother, father against son and which 
ignored all blood, property and religious lines. 
We would like to ask, “Who does this fighting?” 
Is it the smug, smiling optimist and business 
booster, who shouts words of denunciation con- 
cerning the enemy and who utters sweet words 
of encouragment to fight, while his hand goes 
into your pocket? Or is it the young emotional 
and idealistic youth who does the actual fight- 
ing? Of over two and one-half million Union 
soldiers in the Civil War—all but 118,000 were 
boys under 21. There were 105,000 between the 
ages of 14 and 15, and 126,000 more who were 
only 16. With ten million men who died in the 
World War, behold more Youth Cannon Fodder! 


DRAMA and PAGEANTRY 


A SILENT DRAMA—FOR MOTHER'S DAY 


ROBERT KIRKLAND 


Prologwe—The short drama which we are 
/now about to present is dedicated to the sacred 
memories of Mother, in humble and grateful 
recognition of her peculiar and undying love, 
her tireless energy, her continual anxiety and 
ceaseless care, less her noble sacrifices, her un- 
daunted courage, and her unfailing faith in 
her sons and daughters. 

May this little presentation awaken in our 
hearts a deeper appreciation of Mother, and 
result in a more general and fervent recogni- 
tion of her sterling qualities, and lead us into a 
closer relation with her and her Lord. 


Scene I.—Living room. Night, Lighted lamp 
on table in center of room. Work basket on 
table. 

Before curtain rises hidden violinist plays 
one stanza of ‘““Home, sweet home.”’ 

At close of this stanza, curtain rises, showing 
baby in cradle—mother adjusts pillow. 

Mother sits beside cradle and begins to rock 
it, while hidden violinist plays two stanzas 
of Alfred Tennyson’s lullaby, ‘‘Sweet and low.” 

Baby sleeps. Mother takes some baby gar- 
ment from work basket and begins to sew. 
This for about two mintes. Curtain. 


Scene [J.—Living room or Bedroom. Night. 
Lights burn low. Curtain rises showing: 

Baby in crib. Mother, clad in night clothes, 
bends anxiously over crib, adjusting pillow and 
trying to make baby more comfortable. 

Table at hand, on which are several bottles 
of medicine. 

Clock on wall; hands moved by unseen 
player, showing passing of several hours. Cur- 
tain. 


Scene I[[]J.—Living room. Day. 

Curtain rises showing mother dusting furni- 
ture and arranging things on table, etc. 

Boy about 12 years old enters dejectedly 
with school books which he deposits meekly on 
table; hands mother unfavorable report, and 
shame-facedly averts his eyes, expecting 
severe reprimand. 

Mother reads report, looks sorrowingly at 
son, who blushes and averts his gaze. Mother 
stoops and kisses son’s forehead, signs report 
and gives it back to him, patting him and 
smiling. 

Boy looks into her face smiling through 
tears, draws her to him, kisses her heartily 
and leaves room jubilantly. Curtain. 


Epilogue to Scenes I, II and III. 
These are just three pages selected to repre- 
sent part of the daily life of mother and gives 


us a glimpse into the unfathomable depths of 
her mother heart. 

Volumes could be written upon each scene 
we have presented. How many nights has she 
lulled us to sleep with sweet lullabies, and 
then sat for long hours toiling: that she might 
keep us in the necessities of life while the rest 
of the household slumbered? 

How many are the anxious nights that never 
seemed to end which she has spent ministering 
to us in our illness and helplessness, with that 
deep anxiety that cannot be described, with 
a lurking fear that the precious little life 
might be extinguished by the ravages of dis- 
ease, and with an untold agony in her heart that 
only mothers know! 

How many times in our young days has she 
been the haven to which we would fly with all 
our woes and all our troubles! When we were 
discouraged and had failed, when others re- 
proached us, when our spirits were low and we 
were tempted to give up the struggle, how 
many times has her kiss restored our self-con- 
fidence and revived our lagging: ambitions? We 
could always count upon understanding of our 
problems and a true sympathy from mother. 
How many times it has been the prop and the 
only prop that has sustained us along the 
journey of life, let each separate heart answer. 
All that we are today that is high and holy 
and just and pure and noble we owe to her 
love and influence. 


Scene 1V.—Living room. 

Curtain rises showing mother seated, deeply 
meditating; registering grief and anxiety; 
occasionally passing handkerchief to eyes. 

Young man enters with suitcase. 

Mother rises and embraces son, looking wist- 
fully into his eyes. She places a testament in 
his pocket, looks up into his face and smiles. 

Son draws her to him, she lays head upon 
his shoulder. 

Son holds mother in one arm and picks up 
suitcase and starts toward door. At this in- 
stant hidden violinist plays one stanza and 
chorus of “Take the Name of Jesus With You.” 

Son halts, with one arm still around mother 
and suitcase in other hand, he waits until song 
ends; then kisses mother, smiles and passes 
through door. 

Mother watches from window, 
Curtain. 


waving. 


Epilogue to Scene IV.—Do you remember 
that day in your life? I know you do. Who 
could ever forget it? This is a picture we can 
never efface from our minds. How long did 
she stay at that window? Can you analyze 
her feelings? Torn with conflicting emo- 
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tions, anxious for your success and ambitious 
for your progress in the world, she would not 
raise her voice in protest to your going, though 
it tore through the tender heart like a piercing 
arrow. You thought only of the prospects of 
life that beckoned to you. She thought of the 
dangers that beset your path. You felt self- 
sufficient and equal to every emergency. To 
her you were still her baby and still needed 
the guidance and anxious care of a mother. 
Her ebody stayed at home, but her heart went 
with you. It is with you still. 


Scene V.—Living room. Night. Radio near 
wall, just under picture of absent son. 

Curtain rises showing: 

Mother, seated at table, knitting, with air of 
absentmindedness. Occasionally glancing at 
picture. 

Sighs heavily. Lays sewing down. Medi- 
tates. Rises and turns on radio and takes seat 
again. 

Radio Program: 

1. Cut in on chorus singing “Silver threads 
among the gold.” 

2. Announcer: As tomorrow is Mothers’ 
Day the program of the evening will be dedi- 
cated to her who, though often neglected and 
not honored as she deserves, still occupies the 
throne of our hearts, though seldom crowned 
with the diadem of devotion for which she 
yearns—our Mother. 

3. First Number: Solo ‘‘Mother”’ with violin 
and piano accompaniment. 

4. Prayer: Thanksgiving for mothers; in- 
voking blessings on the living and honoring the 
memory of the dead; ending with earnest peti- 
tion that sons and daughters may live worthy 
for their mothers. 

5. Scripture: Luke 15:11-32. (During read- 
ing of this mother gradually moves nearer to 
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radio. At its conclusion she is close to it anct 
directly under picture of absent son). 


6. Short Address: Stressing mother love: 
anxiety for welfare of children, craving for 
manifestation of love and yearning for pres4 
ence of their boys and girls. 

7. Solo, “Where is my Wandering Boy To- 
night?” (Mother looks longingly at picture: 
while this is being sung). 

8. Chorus, “Home, sweet Home.” (While 
this is being sung mother rises, looks appeal. 
ingly at picture, stretches out arms toward it). 
While this is going on, absent son opens doom 
and enters noiselessly. Gazes tenderly at 
mother as she poses before his picture. Kneels: 
silently in prayer of thanksgiving for Home 
and Mother). Curtain. | 


Epilogue to Scene VimWe draw the curtain, 
leaving the mother yearning for her absenti 
boy. The scene that follows cannot be ade-. 
quately expressed by mere acting. It is sacred. 
Let us leave them to their own indescribables 
bliss and happiness. 

This is only the picture of the Universal) 
Mother. The emotions she has shown are thes 
emotions of your mother and mine. If she: 
is alive today and you are absent from her 
side, she is looking at your picture, longing to) 
see you; longing for some token of love and} 
appreciation on your part. She does not want! 
your money—she wants YOU. If tonight she> 
sleeps her long, last sleep; her spirit in heaven) 
is watching you and yearning for you to come: 
“home” with the same tender love and longing: 
the mother in our drama expressed for her: 
absent son, Are you on the path to your: 
eternal home tonight, where you will be with) 
her through all eternity? If not, make her: 
heart glad tonight, whether she still lives in: 
this world or has gone to heaven, by accepting ' 
mother’s Saviour and trusting Mother’s God. 


rE Vo) EO VVesS 


I. J. SWANSON 


WHAT DID JESUS THINK? STUDIES IN THE MIND 

OF CHRIST 
By Stanley Brown-Serman, M. A., Prof. of N. T. Lan- 

guage and Literature in the Episcopal Theological 

Seminary in Virginia, and Harold Adye Prichard, 

D. D., Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 

and Honorary Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the 

Divine, New York City. Macmillan. 287 pp- $2.50. 

A selection of the Religious Book Club. The authors 
are distinguished scholars of the Episcopal Chuch. They 
raise the old question, What think ye of Christ? And 
add another, What did Jesus think? The latter is, of 
course, of far greater importance. Their approach to 
answering it is both historical and critical. They con- 
fine themselves to the Synoptists, who begin with the 
ministry of John the Baptist. Except in one instance, 
they have not made any use of the infancy narratives, 
nor of the Fourth Gospel. They consider only what is 
undisputed by N. T. specialists. Within these limits, 
they have made a first-hand and competent study of 
Jesus’ own thought about religion. The results are 
illuminating; they make Jesus more real and intelligible. 
They regard Him as Divine. They reveal a Jesus who is 


alive, and who is leading the religious thought of to- 
day. They show not only what Christ was, but how he 
can help us to think and to live. There are eleven chap- 
ters in this book. The first deals with the Nazareth 
home, the synagogue teaching, and the life and thought 
of Galilee in His day. The second, with His first visit to 
Jerusalem and the Temple, and the impressions they 
made on Jesus. The third, the baptism and temptation 
and their meaning. The fourth, the Kingdom of God as 
Jesus viewed it, and the current Jewish thought on the 
Kingdom. The fifth, the meaning of the phrase “Son of 
Man,”’—Jesus used it in the sense current in His day, 
but He regarded ‘‘the Son of Man” also as one of a dif- 
ferent Order, that of the Messiah, the Christ. The 
sixth, the Son of Man as the Kingdom. The seventh, 
Jesus and the Father—His intuitive sense of Sonship 
with God. The eighth, Jesus, legalist or moralist? The 
ninth, God in the Face of Jesus Christ. He knew Him- 
self to be... the Son of God. The tenth, the Cross, 

Jesus regarded His death as a supreme act of minis- 
tering service to men, as expressing the redemptive 
value of all His life for them.” The eleventh, the per- 
manent Christ is the risen Christ. “Jesus lived, and 
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Abingdon Books 


A New Book On An Inescapable 


DECISIVE DAYS IN SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS 


By Bishop Apna Wricut Lronarp 


Challenge Momentous questions of the day demand intelli- 

oer “ wel ee and wise decisions. What shall we do 

about War, Alcohol, Christian Education, Missions, 

Christ s Alternative to Even yon Here are sane and logical discussions 
2 on these and other important subjects. 

Communism Nem also mostra 


By E> STANLEY JONES 


_ Dr. Jones analyzes Communism as he observed 
itin Russia and China. He specifies several parts of 
the Soviet system which he thinks Jesus would 
approve and the parts which he thinks Jesus would 
sternly condemn. As Christians, he holds, we must 
offer a program and power better and beyond 
Facism and Communism. Such he outlines in this 
book and urges that Christians begin their practice 
forthwith. Net, $2.00, postpaid 


GROWING TOGETHER IN 
THE FAMILY 


By LeLanp Foster Woop 
A helpful book for married people who want to 
make the most of life together. It can be used as a 
study course for married people, or for private 
reading. Net, $0.50, postpaid 


GUIDING INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 


By Roy A. BurRKHART 
A discussion of personal counseling in religious 
education, based on the author’s work in numerous 
camps and conferences where he had many oppor- 
tunities to practice counseling with hundreds of 
boys and girls. Net, $1.25, postpaid 


GUIDING THE EXPERIENCE 
OF WORSHIP 


By Marre Cote PowE i 
A textbook for either lay or professional workers 
who desire to understand something of the phil- 
osophy of worship and of the principles which 
underlie its improvement. Net, $1.10, postpaid 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE 
By Lestiz D. WEATHERHEAD 


“If you are interested in securing an unusual 
knowledge of the mind and of the best in psycho- 
logical thought through the means of one good book 
do not fail to read PsycHoLtocy anp Lirge.”— 
Christian Century. x, Net, $2.00, postpaid 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE WITH GOD 


By Witrrep Evans PowELu 

“Clear, simply written, uncompromising yet 
kindly. It makes one think of a breath of fresh air 
let in on an educational atmosphere of vagueness 
and evasiveness which was becoming stifling.’— 
Prof. Lewis J. Sherrill, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Net, $2.00, postpaid 


Church, State and Human Family 


The Church and Society 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


“Tt is a long time since I have read a study 
revealing such wide and deep reading, so keen in 
analysis and criticism, with greater familiarity with 
scriptural reference and theological concepts, using 
historical knowledge to such effect, while withal 
relating itself constructively, by the path of social 
science, to the problems of the day.’— Reformed 
Church Messenger. Net, $1.50, postpaid 


“A Book That Makes the Bible Lively 
and Thrilling” 


The Story of the Bible 


Retold from Genesis to Revelation 
In the Light of Present Knowledge 
For Both the Young and the Mature 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


“A masterpiece; exquisitely printed and illus- 
trated, it is new, it is different, it is reverent. Dr. 
Bowie has given the incomparable picture one of 
the finest settings I have yet seen and the incom- 
parable story one of the finest books I have yet 
read.’—Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Director National Youth 
Radio Conference. 


“The best thing of its kind I have ever seen. It 
positively makes unnecessary a lot of other books. 
The weaving in of the critical material is done very 
skillfully.’— Professor Erdman Harris, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. ; 
0 illustrations in color. Net, $3.00, postpaid 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
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April Choice of 
the Religious Book Club 


The Church 


Catholic and Protestant 


by William Adams Brown 
author of “God at Work,” etc. 


In this clear, pene- 
trating, unbiased and 
hopeful discussion of 
‘differences that mat- 
ter’’ Dr. Brown states 
not only the case for 
each one of the great 
divisions of the 
Christian Church but 


os makes an impassioned 
plea for unity of action in these crucial 
years of epochal social changes. $2.75 


Speaking of Religion 
by Bruce Curry 


A book about positive religion as opposed to the 
negative sort: about dynamic religion versus the 
static variety, about the ‘‘good”’ religion that in- 
vigorates and the ‘‘bad”’ that stifles. A book for 
every forward-looking Christian. $1.50 


The New Testament 


Idea of Revelation 


by Ernest F. Scott 


Religious Book Club Selection for March, 1935 


Revelation is the basis of all New Testament 
thinking, yet nowhere do the writers define their 
idea of it. Dr. Scott here attempts to discover 
from the actual teaching of the New Testament 
how its writers conceived of revelation. $2.00 


The Reason for Living 
by Robert R. Wicks 


“A frank and intelligent facing of the problems 
of ideals and conduct which have emerged with 
such persistence in this generation.”’ 


: —Zion’s Herald 
Third Large Printing. 


A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.00 


Christian Fact and 
Modern Doubt 


by George A. Buttrick 


‘“‘One of the most helpful volumes on the Chris- 
tian answers to the problem of faith that I know.”’ 
—Bishop Fiske in The Witness. $2.50 


for sale at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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lives today, to draw men into a personal, conscious 

effective relationship with God.” This is a challengin 

constructive and spiritual exposition of “what did Jesua 
think ?” 

WHAT IS THIS CHRISTIANITY ? 

By [Edward S. Woods, Bishop of Croydon, Englan 
Harpers, 214 pp. $2.00. 

This is one of the strongest books, both intellectually 
and spiritually, that we have had the privilege of read- 
ing in recent months. The author is a brilliant scholary 
a modernist, and a great Christian leader. He describes 
Christ as “quietly taking his way in the midst of our 
generation, healing, redeeming, transforming, suggest+ 
ing to a million minds thoughts of love and hope ana 
peace, and pointing men everywhere the way out into « 
better world order.” He agrees with Harnack’s famous 
definition of the Christian life as “eternal life in the 
midst of time, lived by the strength and under the eyes 
of God.” Bishop Woods believes in the Historic Jesus } 
whose ‘“‘whole life from the manger of Bethlehem to tha 
empty tomb and the mount of Ascension, is a mighty 
act of God;” there, in Jesus, is God acting directly or 
this world of human affairs.” “It is not merely that 
‘God is like Jesus.’ In Him you have. . . God Himselt 
present and at work.” The Bishop describes Christianity, 
as an event, an experience, a fellowship, an adventure: 
a society, a victory. The event, is the appearance of the 
historic Jesus; the experience, of God through Jesus} 
the fellowship of love and service; the adventure, great 
and thrilling with God, an adventure of thought, a ne 
kind of living and working for the Kingdom; a society 
that would work for moral victories and social justice; z 
victory over the world, through a sense of the eternal 
and the supernatural. This is a book of extraordinary 
spiritual vision and power. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIONS. 

By George S. Duncan, D. D., Pref. of Biblical Criticism. 
University of St. Andrews. Harpers. 199 pp. $3.50. 
This volume is based on Moffatt’s new translation.) 

and under his editorship. Dr. Duncan is the author off 

“St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry’—a book that added ta 

his reputation as an outstanding N. T. scholar. In this 

commentary on “Galatians,” he unfolds Paul’s great 
argument for freedom, in its racial, social and religious 
aspects. In the Introduction, he discusses the character 
and purpose of the Epistle; its critical problems: th 
destination of the Epistle, the date and occasion of writ- 
ing, the source of the trouble in Galatia; the theologicall 
background of the Epistle: the prelude of redemption,, 
the redemption accomplished by Christ, and the conse-—- 
quences of redemption; and the dominant religious ideass 
in the Epistle. In the commentary proper, Dr. Duncans 
gives an introduction to the Epistle, a historical apologia,, 
the truth of the Gospel, practical implications of the« 
Gospel, and the conclusion of the Epistle. The com-- 
mentary excels in exposition and in its treatment of thes 
religious and theological issues it raises. It makes clears 
the mighty intellectual and spiritual grasp of Paul on: 
the basic teachings of early Christianity. The com-- 
mentary is written for readers who do not know Greek.. 

This will be of great value for many. The commentary) 

will give to studious ministers a sound framework for’ 

sermon-building, as well as attractive furnishings for’ 
practical use in religious living. 

SPEAKING BOLDLY 

By Ray Freeman Jenney, The Park Central Presbyterian: 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. Foreword—discriminating | 
and laudatory—by John McDowell, D. D., former: 
Moderator, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. Revell. 
128 pp. $1.25. 

A stirring call “to speak boldly,” intelligently, help- 
fully, and Scripturally. Dr. Jenney’s own sermons illus- 
trate his advocacy of “‘speaking boldly.’”’ He has a real 
message, and declares it with power. His sermons reveal, 
also, wide reading, deep reflection, and urgent pleas for 
action. His illustrations are fresh and striking. Topics: 
Speaking Boldly, In a day of adversity—consider, The 
Barter of life, Investments, The new patriotism, Why 
fear? Why fail? The “unless” in life, What then is 
possible? The Christian roadways, A new earth, and 
Look up! 

VICTORIES OF THE CROSS 

By Walter Albert Stanbury, D. D., Greensboro, N. C. 
Cokesbury. 192 pp. $1.00. 

Dr. Clovis G. Chappell of Birmingham, Ala., writes an 
appreciative foreword. These ten sermons are intellec- 
tually able and spiritually helpful. They deal with a sub- 
ject which, as the author says, is “an abiding element 
in human experience.” His preaching is vital; the 
theme is one of the greatest; and Dr. Stanbury brings its 
great meanings home to conscience and heart. A splen- 
me book for Lenten reading, both by laymen and minis- 
ers. 
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“Can anything new be said about John Wesley?” 


= see =— = 
Bae REDISCOVERY 


OF JOHN WESLEY 
by = 
George Croft Cell 


“Tf any minister or layman thinks 
that he cannot afford to purchase 
this book, we would suggest that he 
Sell twenty-five volumes from his 
library at ten cents each to the 
second-hand man and use the pro- 


ceeds to buy this important volume”’ 
—Lewis O. Hartman, in ZiIon’s 
HERALD. 


At your bookstore $2.50 


Henry Holt and Company 
= _ One Park Ave., New York = 
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THE PROPHET 
OF THE HEART 


By FRANK CAIRNS 


“This is one of the best pieces of work along 
Homiletic lines which I have read for years. The 
Warrack Lectures have certainly taken a new 
stand in this book.” —John Timothy Stone. 


“Through all these pages the human touch is 
visibly and audibly present. . . . This book has 
its feet on the ground, even when it is lifting its 
eyes, and ours, to the stars. From start to finish 
it is as practical as the multiplication table.” — 
Charles R. Brown. $1.50 


LIFE AT ITS BEST 


By AVERY ALBERT SHAW 


The thirty-third book in Harpers Monthly 
Pulpit. $1.00 


MORNING and EVENING 


By J. D. JONES 


“Dr. Jones’ countless admirers may well feel 
that these sermons are his crowning literary 
achievement.” — British Weekly. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS e New York 


® Songs That Thrill the Heart 


and Inspire the Soul.... 


THE COKESBURY HYMNAL 


The Wonder-Hymnal of America 


The phenomenal success of this hymnal is without a peer in the 
annals of songbook publishing. Hitherto advertised only in a 
‘estricted territory, nearly two million have been sold! The 
Reasons (1) It was compiled from the suggestions of ministers, 
2zhoir masters, song leaders and Christian workers. (2) It con- 
-ains a wide selection of the world’s most precious hymns — the 
sreat soul-winners, the inspiring character-builders, and a 
renerous selection of the more recent songs of proven spiritual 
20wer. 


"y 288 pages, size 554 x 83% inches. 300 musical numbers, 12 

pages of responsive readings, complete topical, title and 
first line indexes. (Fully Orchestrated Edition is available.) 
Prices: $40 per 100 in Roxite Cloth Bindings; $25 per 100 for 
jurable manila binding. Not postpaid. (Round or shaped notes.) 


Mail This Coupon iag5~ 


Nearly 2 Million 
Copies Sold! 


Acclaimed by Church 
Leaders Everywhere 


Because it contains the 
hymns and songs that 
people love to sing — 
hymns that have stirred 
the souls of men for 
generations, 


THE NEW ROXITE BINDING 
Roxite is a high-grade bindery cloth, 
thoroughly dyed and impregnated with pyroxylin, a chemical 
that waterproofs and toughens. There is no coating to peel or 
crack. No amount of wear or tear will cause the edges to turn 
gray. Vermin cannot eat Roxite as they do ordinary book 
cloth. ROXITE-bound songbooks will not stain the whitest 
glove; they will not smear and spot from perspiration and may 
be cleaned with a damp cloth when soiled. 


COKESBURY PRESS, NASHVILLE, TENN. (G-5) 
Toda y! ' Send me returnable sample‘copy of THE COKESBURY HYMNALin________ 
—— ' Roxite’ binding; in 2-22_— oe manila binding; in _.__ Round notes; in____ 
Bee ANCE Neen A, ' Shaped notes. Include my copy of ‘‘ How to Finance Your Songbook Purchase. 
svery need without spending a dime p INGIG= ames casero mene tosh a seas AUN e883 oe ona 0 8 as ee ee 
from the regular budget. The free } C 5 
booklet ‘‘How to Finance Oe one: He) SS est eae HY oa a- winn— naa aan tate ----.-------~..---- 
book Purchase” explains fourteen H eek ee ee inati 
methods that have provided new books } eee ae Denomination. --.-------=-=---- 
for hundreds of other churches. H PASO Wases aaa sateen met te asetece Address Stee lccced sas ee 
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Toward the Sunrising 
By Dr. B. H. Bruner 


Thirteen sermons — models of good preaching 
on Old Testament themes and characters. “With 
real insight into this ancient literature Dr. 
Bruner has written a series of sermons pertinent 
to the personal and social problems of our day. 


Well done!’— World Cail. $1.50 


Faith That Propels 
By Dr. G. Ray Jordan 


Fifteen fresh, interesting sermons urging upon 
Christians the necessity of making their faith 
sufficiently dynamic to influence their everyday 
mode of living. Why Be Good? Is There a Moral 
Standard? Your Religion — A Load or A Lift? 
Making Religion Real, The Only Way to Defeat 
Evil, are some of the themes. “The author 
tackles the problems and dangers of our day in 
fearless fashion and definitely relates Christian- 
ity and Life.’— The American Friend. $1.50 


Financial Recovery For the 


Local Church 
By Julius Earl Crawford 


Facing up squarely to the many vital and 
vexing problems which pastors and congrega- 
tions face today, “It presents in cogent form the 
arguments for generous support . . . and gives 
specific advice on planning the budget and the 
means by which the budget may be raised. 
Excellent!”’— Christian Century. $1 


Great Sermons on Evangelism 
A. Earl Kernahan, Compiler 


Fifteen sermons which “‘express the heart of 
the Gospel message — winning in appeal and 
rich in illustrations.” — Expositor. $1.50 


The Beloved Physician 
of Teheran 
By Isaac Malek Yonan 


Stranger than fiction, this true narrative is one 
of the most inspiring biographies in contempo- 
rary missionary literature. “His story may be 
read alongside of that of Philip and the Ethi- 
opian eunuch.” — Dr. William T. Ellis. $1 


Cokesbury Press 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


At Your Bookstore 


May, 1938 


CHRIST SPEAKS FROM CALVARY 

By Edward Jeffries Rees, D. D. A Study of the Cros 
in the Light of the Seven Words from Calvary. Cokes 
bury. 172 pp. $1.00. ; 
peieee Aeminatine and strong presentation of th 

meaning of the Cross. Dr. Rees’ meditations on th 

“Seven Words” are marked by literary grace, and b> 

deep insight into his great theme. He drives home te! 

conscience and heart and indicts the social order by th. 
implications of the great words of Jesus from His cross 

He adds a chapter on the Resurrection—a happy though 

and a note of immortal life: it is a study of the radiance: 

of the resurrection, with its radiant Christ, its radian! 
fact, and its radiant hope. Dr. Rees’ illustrations ar 
fresh and pointed. 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE CHRIST ’ 

By Carl Hopkins Elmore, D. D., Pastor, First Presby 
terian Church, Englewod, N. J., one of the leading 
Presbyterian Churches in the U. S. Harpers. 130 p 

1.00. 

ae Elmore is in great demand as a speaker at pre 
paratory schools, colleges, and ministers’ conferencess 
Virile and inspiring sermons. Dr. Elmore has a moderm 
message, based upon the Scriptures, and interpretative 
of God and man. Topics: The cheerful side of defeat 
Have we outgrown the authority and leadership o> 
Jesus? A creed for the next mile, The inexhaustible 
Christ, Casting care upon tomorrow, The sacrament 02 
speech, The education of Jesus, The road we didn’t takes 
Risen or realized (an Easter sermon). 

A MAN OF PROPERTY, OR, THE JACOB SAGA. 

By Harris Elliott Kirk, D. D., Minister of the Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, since 1901 
Harpers. 109 pp. $1.00. 

Dr. Kirk is one of the great American preachers op 
our day. He has an international reputation. He has 
served as the Moderator of the Presbyterian Assembly} 

. S. He holds the chair of Biblical Literature in 
Goucher College. He is also an author of distinction 
The sermons in this volume tell the Saga of Jacob. It is 
an interesting and even fascinating story of the devei-l 
opment of the spiritual life of Jacob and his family. It is 
a profound study of unfolding character. It has direct 
application to similar types in our day. Themes: Ho 
it began, A man of property, Where God breaks through 
The dream and the business, The pedestrian years, The 
healing of time, The healing of God, Journey’s end 
Father and sons, and What God thought about it. 
ARROWS OF LIGHT 
By Boynton Merrill, D. D., Pastor of the Second Church 

in Newton, Mass., one of the largest congregations im 

Greater Boston. Harpers. 111 pp. $1.00. 

The present reviewer had the privilege of hearing Dr-—- 
Boynton at Oberlin, last summer. He creates a spiritual 
atmosphere, in which worship comes easy and opens the 
soul to receive a spiritual message. Dr. Boynton is am 
impressive speaker. He has a magnetic personality. His: 
preaching is marked by simplicity, and by the telling use 
of more or less familiar illustrations. He has a keens 
mind. He ushers one into the felt presence of the Eternal. 
Themes: Arrows of light, Illimitable possibilities, Godt 
flings his purple, The boundlessness of God, The shad- 
owed church or the radiant Christ, I show you a mys~ 
tery, Knowledge and faith, The measure of greatness, 
On being alone, and Dwell deep. 

FAITH THAT PROPELS. 

By G. Ray Jordan, Pastor, Centennary Methodist: 
Pt Winston-Salem, N. C. Cokesbury. 208 pp.. 
This volume of sermons is addressed to professing’ 

Christians, whom the author urges to take their religion 

more in earnest, both in their thinking about its nature: 

and implications, and by putting it into everyday living. 

He warns Christians to be on their guard against the 

teachings of unbelief, and urges them to face life’s 

greatest issues with a “faith that propels.’’ These ser- 
mons come close to ‘‘men’s business and bosoms.” Their 
messages are vital. They are positive, stimulating, and 
faith-building. They are sermons for our times, in which 
moral standards are confused, ethical teachings and 
practice disregarded by many, and the claims of religion 
itself has a weakening hold. Themes: Why be good? 
Character or chaos! Is there a moral standard? Brush 
aside the unessentials! The nobler selfishness, The only 
way to defeat evil, Your religion—a load or a lift? The 
margin of surprise, Is religion excess baggage? What 
religion will never outgrow, The failure of proof, Are 
yeu enjoying (oer roeont Making religions real, 
eligion—or ruin e world’s progress—what next? 

THE CHURCH AND CIVILIZATION. 

By Lynn Harold Hough, Dean of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary. Round Table Press. 20 pp. $2.00. 

The author is a brilliant preacher, with an interna- 
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JSnspited Hym 
“I must believe that the book will stir 5 Yl n 
many other people as it has stirred me.’’ @ 

—John Haynes Holmes. ] n g | ng 


“eé " " > : 

Let the reader, therefore, absorb the THESE new and different hymnals restore 
burning message of these chapters with zealous, re-vitalizing music to your church 
far more than ordinary seriousness. and Sunday School—the kind of singing that 
Herein we are dealing with matters of ae ne goers, ond re 

: Sees wee namic factor in religious life. 
life-and-death significance to our civili- ore Service iiymnal” se nets 
zation.’’—Kirby Page. e@ « ® tional Hymns” will prove a mighty 


stimulus to richer worship. 
“The Service Hymnal’ represents 
Grifeh eI NC ates all chelrans 
T H E YO U N G E R C H U R ce H ME N of beauty that are familiar and pre- 
cious. Hymns grouped by classifica- 
LOOK AT THE CHURCH Bop rome euerl ct 0 


bossed. Price per 100, not prepaid, $60. 


A brilliz 7 1 ; C “Devotional Hymns” A conven- 
Seug eee sy are by the J oune cot ay panne poe Rad on Se for 
mi ft ° church and school use. Rich inhymns 
h Oa Wat ead the chur ch a for Children and young people aes 

> 1 ine as the treasured masterpieces o e 

MO ast BON The subjects aot ages. Silk maroon cloth binding, title 


Ae si gold embossed, price per 100, not pre- 
clude church unity, world peace, the Bed SiGe GPE biidieeieo® Ob. 


individual and his religious interests, a Sg es | ORES ee een Bee 


é : 5 instruments soon available. 
and race prej udice. Edited by Ralph Write today for returnable sample copies. 
H. Read. 


At your bookstore—$2.50 HOPE PUBLISHING 


+ * : . ESTABLISHED 1692 
only the best in song books } COMPANY 


5701-F West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A Full Hour of Movies 
without a stop with the 
16 mm. Filmo 129 Projector 


MACMILLAN ¢« NEW YORK 


@ Church entertainment and instructional movies, as 
brilliant and as large as those you see on many profes- 
sional theater screens, can now be had in full-hour 
showings with the amazing 750-watt Filmo 129 Pro- 
jector. Simplicity itself to operate. Low center of 
gravity. Its sturdy construction and closely gauged 
precision assure years of dependable operation. 


For larger auditoriums, there is the powerful rooo-watt 
16 mm. Filmo 130, rivaling the best of 35 mm. portable 
projectors. Write for complete literature. 


Send for these three great aids to church 
movies. They’re FREE BELL & HOWELL FILMO 


1. ‘‘Filmo in Churches’ —gives basic iy 7 

uses of movies in religious work. BELL & HOWELL CO., 1830 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Gentlemen: Please send your ‘Three Aids 
to Church Movies.”’ 


2. ‘Religious Film Sources’’—Tells 
where and how to obtain more than 


| 
| 
100 religious films. LAN Gc enh ieee) het east A aes, = art, ee 
3. ‘‘Buying Church Movie Equip- | 
ment’’—Ten payment plans which | GEA TAT tes 88 Sos Horie Oe OO I OR AC A REN Sis 
facilitate buying movie equipment. | Lee 
eT i a eas 
RCN [ne CZ) etree ar docre snorne cayratosetoince ¢ SEGEE Parana: overniers oree 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 


(Established 1898) 
Builders of Organs that embody 
in their design the highest ideals 


of tonal excellence, mechanical 
efficiency and dependability. 


Sensibly Priced 


Inquiries Invited 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 


Sunday School Literature 
Quarterlies and Papers 
Following the 
Int. Uniform Lesson Topics 
Including an Advanced Quarterly 


A sample pack will be sent to any Sunday School 
Official requesting samples. 


Address 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 6059 Ex. Cleveland, Ohio 


WORE 


PARKSIDE 


In Gramercy Park 
New York City 
& 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest 
hotels . . . its pleasant atmosphere and 
select clientele are constantly maintained 
. .- located in quiet Gramercy Park, just 
a few minutes from all the important 
parts of the city . . . within walking dis- 
tance of denominational headquarters and 
mission boards. 

Single Rooms from $2 a day 
Attractive Weekly and Monthly Rates 
Moderate Priced Restaurant 
Ruor TERRACE SOLARIUM 


Private Park 
e 


20th Street and Irving Place 
Witt1aMm E. Herren, Manager 
Under Reliance Direction 


tional reputation; an inspiring teacher, and a prolifid 

author of significant books—this is the 30th to his 

credit. i i 

given at various places in America and Europe. 

golden thread that binds them together is faith in tha 

vitality of the Church both in its message and its accom- 
plishments for religion and civilization. He is not blina 

to the Church’s faults and failures; but as a student 0 

history and of contemporary life, he looks forward witk 

confidence for “‘the dawn of a brilliant tomorrow’’ fop 
the Church. He maintains that the Christian church has 

ever been “the pace-maker, task-master and friend 025 

civilized man;” and that “Christian ideals and Christian 

standards have led the van of civilization.” This is non 

a superficial judgment, but the conviction of a keer 

student of history. This volume is weighty in judgment | 

has grace of style; and is inspiring in its faith and out- 
look. It reflects the light ‘“‘whose shining is in humar 

minds and hearts and whose source i 

borders of time.” 

are: ‘The Church and Civilization,” a sermon, preachec 
in the Cathedral of St. Pierre, in Geneva on the 9th of 

September, 1934, in connection with the meeting of the 

fifteenth assembly of the League of Nations; “The 

Making of the Mind of the Prophet,’ an address deliv— 

ered in Jackson, Miss., before the General Conference of 

the Southern M. E. Church, in 1934; “‘The Glory of the 

Christian Religion,” preached in the City Temple, Lon- 

don; “The Clan of Gallant Gentlemen,” preached i 

Wellington Church, Glasgow; “The Strategy of Re= 

ligious Journalism,’’ an address in 1934, in Boston; and 

“The Book for Such an Age as This,’”’ prepared for the 

American Bible Society. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. 

By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon. 280 pp. $2.00. 
The author is one of the outstanding younger minis— 

ters in England. His messages are vitally Christian. H 
has the gift of illuminating, magnetic, and persuasiv: 
writing as well as of speech. In this new book, he ex-- 
pounds and urges the application of psychology to life.. 
(By the way, he is a cerificated teacher of psychology,, 
under the Board of Education.) Forewords, in the mains 
commendatory, written by two distinguished medical) 
men, Sir Henry B. Brackenbury, Vice-President of the 
British Medical Association, and Wiliam Brown, M. D.,,, 
D. Se., Wilde reader in Mental Philosophy in the Uni-- 
versity of Oxford, introduce this book, and strongly ap- - 
prove its general teaching. They point out its urgentt 
importance both for ministers and medical men. Mr.. 
Weatherhead states his objects in writing this book, as: 
(1) to save people from so-called “‘nervous-breakdown,” ’ 
(2) “to show those who are at sixes and sevens within } 
themselves, entangled in conflicts, afflicted with irra-- 
tional fears, sleeplessness with worries, enfeebled by ' 
repressions in which their energies are locked up—- 
leaving none for the business of living—paralyzed by a 
crippling sense of inferiority, beaten by passions that : 
frighten them, chained down by habits, terrorized by | 
memories of old sins ... that there is a path through the : 
wilderness and enough light by which to see at least the | 
next stretch of road,” and (3) to call attention to the 
great part sex plays in life. We cordially commend this | 
book for its mastery of its topic, and its practical | 
counsels on the use of psychology, by ministers, for the 
healing of certain mind—and soul—maladies. 

TOWARD BELIEF. 

By Hoxie Neale Fairchild, Ph. D., Assistant Prof. of 
English in Barnard College. Macmillan. 157 pp. $1.75. 
This is a frank and intensely interesting account of 

the author’s personal experience in seeking for a reason- 

able faith in God; and of how, in his search, he “got 
religion.” The book is written for sincere seekers for 

God. It is of special value, we think, for college stu- 

dents who are seeking God, “if haply they may find 

Him.” “The blatant agnostic, who dismisses the subject 

with a sneer and shouts aloud his contempt; the callow 

skeptic, who is content to remain in amiable uncertainty; 
the supposedly ‘‘open-minded” people whose liberality is 
little more than a lazy unwillingness to think things 
through—this book is not for them. It is for those who 
really seek the truth, that the truth may make them 
free.” An able, modest, and competent book on the sub- 
ject. Especially valuable, as we have pointed out, for 


college students in earnest to find God and to “get 
religion.” 


BUEIS RELICOn. 
y A. J. Russell, author of “For Sinners ad - 
pers. 352 pp. $2.00. nas ee 
Mr. Russell is the editor of one of London’s foremost 
dailies. In this book he describes, in anecdotal style, the 
part that religion played in the lives of the following 
noted men: Abraham Lincoln, Robert Burns, Marshal 
Foch, Gladstone, Napoleon, Disraeli, Nelson, Dickens, 
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Livingstone, Cromwell, Darwin, and 
Shakespeare; and also of Jesus of Nazareth. It will set 
oth religious and non-religious readers thinking more 
eeply on the subject. Preachers will find this a source- 
ook of telling illustrations on how religion has influ- 
mced these great men. 
HIMHAM AND HIS KHAN, AND OTHER BIBLE 
STORIES. 
etold by William Bancroft Hill, Litt. D., Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Revell. 128 pp. $1.25. 
Dr. Hill is the author of scholarly and valuable books 
n The Life of Christ, The Apostolic Age, etc. He turns, 
in this one, to writing Bible stories for children and 
youth. His Biblical scholarship and his grace of style 
ake this a delightful book. He tells us, “I have writ- 
ten these stories mainly for my own enjoyment; but I 
have tried them on children of various ages from seven 
to seventy, and all seemed to find them equally enter- 
taining. Indeed, the Bible is the greatest of story-books, 
and its tales never grow old.” Of the seventeen Bible 
stories Dr. Hill retells here, one at least, the first, will 
be new to many, we believe. All of them are full of inter- 
est, and teach some great life-lesson. Every home in 
which there are children, should have a copy of these 
fascinating Bible stories. 
DRAMA IN THE CHURCH, A MANUAL OF RELIGI- 

OUS PRODUCTION. 

By Fred Eastman and Louis Wilson. 

New York. 197 pp. $1.50. 

This is the best book on its subject. It gives an ac- 
count of the historical background of drama in the 
ehurch, choosing the play, organization for production, 
directing, acting, business management, stage manage- 
ment, lighting, costumes, make-up, properties, pub- 
licity equipment, the enveloping service of worship, a 
religious tournament, a list of religious dramas, bibliog- 
raphy and list of publishers and addresses. In the intro- 
duction a warning is given on how to kill religious 
drama. 


@ 
CHURCH NIGHT PROGRAMS 


ERNEST C. SWETNAM 

I. JESUS, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

For this program the auditorium should be 
lighted only with candles, one at the leader’s 
table, another at piano, and perhaps one among 
the singers. 

Song, “Jesus, the Light of the World.” 

Bible readings by six people, each bearing a 
small lighted candle. 1. Jno. 8:12, 2. Jno. 1:4, 
dno.) 1-9, 4. Jno. 12:35, 5. Matt. 4:16, 6. 
Matt. 5:14-16. 

Song, “Sun of My Soul, Thou Saviour dear.” 

Prayer: “Dear Father, Thou hast entrusted 
anto us the task of lighting the world’s dark- 
ness with the light of Jesus’ love for men. Help 
is to prune from our lives all of the materialis- 
ic inclinations that tend to dim the light of 
yur example. We earnestly desire that this 
ight may ever be “trimmed and burning.” 
Telp us, that in the free giving of ourselves in 
jevoted service to our fellows, we may ever 
seep melted and free burning our candle of 
ove for Jesus. Keep our love from being 
-ainted with selfishness. Help us to remember 
hat “He that saveth his life shall lose it.” 
tive us the joy that comes only when our can- 
lle burns bright with unselfish, loving service 
0 others. May the bright light of our well- 
‘rimmed candles prove a light for the path- 
ways of those who walk in darkness. ; 

We ask these blessings in the name of Him 
who commissioned us, saying, “Ye are the light 
»f the world.”” Amen. : 7 

Song, “Stepping in the Light. 

Talk, by four speakers: } 

The four characters may dress to suit the 


lay they represent. : 
FOne Mey nih John Knox. When the light of 


Samuel French, 
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Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 
- ey © 75 per Section. 


with Glass Door 

SOLD ON APPROVAL 
USED in some of the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. Furnished in dif- 
ferent designs, materials and 
finishes, giving almost any de- 
sired effect. Sold direct from 
factory only, which assures you 
a permanent source of supply 
for additional sections in the 
future, and also saves you the 

middleman’s profit, 
Price complete as illustrated with 
three book sections, only $16.75 
Write for your FREE Copy of Our Illustrated 
Catalog No, H-55, It will interest you. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 180 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8668) 


FITS ANY SPACE 
“Always complete 
yet never finished” 


EAL BOOKCASE tre MODERN LIBRARY 


A 1935 TRIUMPH! 


apres 


Unparalleled 
Sales Record! 


No song book we 
have ever compiled 
has met with great- 
er response from 
the Churches of 
America. 


TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS 


contains 295 inspiring, vigorous, triumphant songs. Scripture 
readings, a complete worship program for special days .. . 
a variety of material for every Church need. Round or shaped 
notes. Complete orchestration. 


No Increase in Price 


Rope bristol binding. $25.00 per 100, Green 
cloth bound, gold stamped, $40.00 per 100 not 
prepaid. Prices may advance — order now. 
Committee members, Superintendents, Pas- 
tors, write Dept E-5 for examination copy and 
free booklet ‘“‘How to Raise Money for New 


Song Books.” 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Jesus’ love first shined into my heart I saw 
the darkness in which Scotland was wander- 
ing. I have given my life to carry the shining 
message of His love to Scotland’s darkest 
corners.” 

Two: “I am Martin Luther. I sought to be 
justified in His sight and found the pathway 
dark and gloomy. Then He lighted my heart 
with the knowledge that I was to be justified 
only through faith in His love. From that 
moment, without regard to opposition, I have 
carried the light to all, that His love might 
shine all hearts, as in mine.” 

Three: “I am David Livingstone. Living, I 
carried the candle He set burning in my heart, 
far into the darkest parts of the Dark Conti- 
nent. I gave up fame, home, and comforts. The 
carrying of this light has caused me to travel 
the last lap of the journey alone, for my be- 
loved helpmate fell asleep beside the way as we 
journeyed. But I have carried on and I have 
lived to see my candle touch and light with lov- 
ing devotion the hearts of my black brothers in 
Africa.” 

Four: “I am your Minister. I, also, have felt 
the call to service. Lest I lead you astray, I 
must keep the candle of my own soul brightly 
burning. This requires willing, loving, faithful 
and consecrated service. May God search my 
heart as I call you to account. 

“It is our mutual task to touch the candles of 
others, lighting their devotion with the faith- 
fulness of ours. I call you this day to a renewal 
of your consecration to Jesus. In either aisle of 
this room, at the front is a basket of candles. If 
you will reconsecrate your life to Him tonight, 
rise quietly from your place, take a candle from 
the basket, light it from the candle of your pas- 
tor, and return to your place.” 

During the process of candle lighting, a quar- 
tette is singing. 

Song, “Let the Lower Lights Be Burning.” 

Benediction. 


@ 
II. INHONOR OF MOTHER. 

The leader, taking the congregation into his 
confidence, appoints some rather neglected (by 
her children) elderly mother to be the “‘Church 
Mother,” for the occasion. A committee is ap- 
pointed to see to the matter of bringing her to 
the service. Flowers may be presented to her as 
she enters the auditorium. Scene opens with 
the Church Mother seated on the rostrum, a 
large Family Bible in her lap, her fingers slowly 
turning the pages. 

Song (quartette), 
Precious Book.” 

Bible reading, Jno. 19:25-27. 

Prayer: ‘Dear Father, we lay our honors 
at the feet of this, our appointed ‘Church 
Mother,’ in the same manner in which her own 
children would honor her, were they present, 
and in the manner that we would glady honor 
those mothers of ours who are far away at this 
hour. Help us to be true to that first command- 
ment with promises, ‘Honor thy . . . Mother.’ 
May we, in thankful memory, unite in honoring 
our mothers for our birth, our early training, 
for constant, sacrificial love to us, and for the 
religious training given us. Keep us ever mind- 
ful that Jesus came to us along the avenue of 


“There’s a Dear and 
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a Mother’s love. Grant unto us that our kina 
words, our beautiful flowers, and the favor 
that we offer, may in some small way fill tha 
yearnings of the heart of this our ‘Church 
Mother’ for her loved ones. Thus, help us, it 
the earnestness of our endeavor, to renew th: 
promises we made at mother’s knee to Jesus 
Amen.” pee 

Song, ‘Mother O’ Mine.” (Kipling.) 

Talk, ““The Heroism of Mothers.”’ 

Intro: Mothers as a class have proven them: 
selves heroic, though hindered by 

1. The natural weakness of her sex. 

2. The condition little better than slavery; 
she early occupied. 
I. The heroism of Bible mothers. 

1. The Heroism of Hagar. 

2. The Heroism of Moses’ Mother. 
II. The Heroism of Historical Mothers. 

1. Early pioneer mothers, and their tasks. 

2. Problems that war force upon mothers. 
III. Is motherhood today heroic? 

1. Yes, if the mother sets a conscientious 
example. 

2. Yes, if she does the rearing of her chil- 
dren herself. 

3. Motherhood has two requirements, self- 
denial, and working overtime. 
IV. How may we suitably honor such heroism”® 

1. By honoring and loving our livin 
mothers. 

2. By revering the memory of those falle 
asleep. 

38. By honoring the Christ through whoses 
help she became heroic. 

Song, “That Wonderful Mother of Mine.”’ 

Benediction. 

Recessional. (While recessional music con- 
tinues, let friends of the “Church Mother” pre- 
sent her with “favors” for the occasion.) 


t -) 
Ill. THE VALUE OF TIME 

Leader prepares placard to duplicate the: 
face of a clock, having hands of black. Min-- 
ute hand may be simply printed, hour hand 
moveable. Nothing is announced. At begin-. 
ning of service both hands are at twelve. First: 
item simply announced by leader moving hour 
hand to one, and so throughout the program. 

One o’clock, Song, ““Take Time to Be Holy.” 

Two o’clock, Prayer, by leader. 

Three o’clock, Scripture reading, Ecc. 3:1- 
12. 

Four o’clock, Song, “I Need Thee, Every 
Hour.” 

Five o’clock, Talk, “Have You Time, in 
Your Life, for Prayer?’’ 

Six o’clock, Song, ‘“‘“Ere You Left Your Room 
This Morning, Did You Think to Pray?” 

Seven o’clock, Talk, ‘Have You Time in 
Your Life for Fellowship with God?” 

Eight o’clock, Prayer, “(Dear Lord, help us 
to value time so correctly in our lives, that we 
may ever find a place for each item thou hast 
required of us. Amen.” . 

Nine o’clock, Solo, “Some Day Will Be the 
Last Day.” 

Ten o’clock, Talk, “Time’s Limitation.” 

Eleven .o’clock, Song, ‘“No One Ever Has 
Told Me of Jesus.” 

Twelve o’clock, Benediction and Recessional. 
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Bib 
aN 


More story material, more illustrations, 


‘a more beautiful book, easy to read. 
*“True to the facts and inspiration of 


the word.”—Sunday School Times. 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 


This best written, popular work contains 234 
fascinating stories. Presents the whole Bible 
narrative in chronological order from Genesis to 
Revelation. Large, self-pronouncing type, 200 
pictures and 20 full page color illustrations with 


Gospel Trumpe Company unique animated Bible maps and pictorial end 


Dept-B.5 ANDERSON, INDIANA P4aDPeIs. 


Price only $2.00. Order today. 
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HILDREN 
L-MACK C 
MUSIC 


BETTER THAN EVER is our new large catalogue 
of services and other music for Children’s Day. FREE. 

Children’s Day Helper No. 21. 100 (or more) Songs, 
Recitations, Drills and Special features. 25 cents. 

Prayer, Praise, Thanksgiving. A Pageant-Beautiful. 
A most excellent work of rare charm and beauty for 
young people. $3.00 the dozen postpaid. Send for 
“Examination Copy.” 


HYMNS WE LOVE 


Don’t Buy until you see our new Hymn and Song 
Book. Nearly 300 choice selections. $25.00 the hun- 
dred. Send for “Examination Copy.” Ready May 15th. 


HALL-MACK COMPANY 
21st and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eS) DAY 


S 


“Byery man owes some of his time to the up- 
uilding of the profession to which he belongs. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


The Companion Bible 


A Self-Explanatory Bible For All Readers 


Being the Authorized Version of 1611 with 
THE STRUCTURES and Notes, Critical, 
Explanatory and Suggestive. 


The Companion Bible is a 
new Hdition of the English 
Bible. It is a self-explana- 
tory Bible, designed for 
the general use of all 
English readers through- 
out the world. It has an 
amount of information 
(much of it hitherto in- 
accessible to the ordinary 
English reader) in its 
wide margins not to be 
found in any other edi- 
tion of the Authorized 
Version extant. 


Many Books In One 
Saves buying other 
books, saves time in study. Costs less than 
a cent a page. A student says: “I find it 
the last word in Bible reference.’ 


Cloth, buckram, 2154 pages, net $15.00 
Leather, red under gold edges, net 17.50 
Ask for descriptive circular. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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WAR —WASTE —WANT 
WHY? 


A NEW MOTION PICTURE 


In graphic animated cartoon drama. This 

movie presents a powerful appeal for Peace. 

Fifteen minutes of humor and common 

sense that should be brought to the atten- 

tion of every man, woman and child. 
$2.00 AND $3.00 RENTAL 


(Sound and Silent Versions) 


YMCA MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave. 19 LaSalle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A Genuine Pipe Organ 


For the Price of Imitations— 
costs no more than a Good Piano 


Wicks Company, builders 
of famous Cathedral or- 
gans, offers a remarkable @ 
pipe organ of finest qual- 
ity at the cost of a good § 
reed organ or piano. 
Solves all problems of 
space and expense. 


Representatives wanted in every leading city 
and county. Write for details stating whether 
interested in purchase or agency. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


DEPT. E. HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


PRP PPP PPePePPe ee eeeeeePeeeesa 


“EXCELLOGRAPH” 4 
PRINTS FROM § 
STENCILS 


{000 PRINTED 
COPIES PER HOUR 


EXCELLOGRAPHS AND SUPPLIES. 


“EXCELLOGRAPH DELUXE” prints (reproduces) 
Anything Typewritten, Penned, Drawn or Traced. 
Prints in colors. Prints 25 copies per minute. Inside 
Inking. Lowest Priced Open Drum Machine On 
Market. Investigate “EXCELLOGRAPH." Folder, 
Work Samples, Testimonials, Free. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & 
SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 516 


BERR EPPPEP Pee P ee PePeP eee ea 
aa aaaayjajaajajalafafajajaielajaijala 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Individual 


“THE SANITARY” faviduar” 


Convenient, Noiseless 
The individual conimunion eo asaaleery 
service permits an impres- 
sive ceremony. We intro- 
duced individual cups. We 
make the finest quality of 
beautiful polished trays and 
supply thousands of satis- 
fied congregations. Send for 
free Catalog with quota- 


tions. 
SANITARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
Box 396-Dept. E. Rochester, N. Y. 
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IV. POWER OVER SIN. 

Song, “In the Hour of Trial, 
Strengthen Me.” 

Bible reading, Acts 1:6-11. 

Song, “The Cross Is Not Greater Than H 
Grace.” ; 

Prayer: ‘Dear Lord, we claim Thy promis: 
that our lives should be powerful in fighti 
evil. We are seeking to abound in Thy servic: 
Grant unto us powers commensurate with tk 
evil forces that oppose us. Arm us where wi 
are weakest, shield us where we know not ov 
weakness. As in days of old when Thou didd 
sustain Thy wandering children, so, Lord, su: 
tain us now. Amen.” 

Song, ‘“My Soul Be on Thy Guard.” 

Talk, ‘Power Over Sin.” 

Intro.—The consecrated life is a powerfu 
life. 

1. Abraham’s consecrated faith was t 
source of his power. 

2. Moses’ consecration of life wrought sua 
cess. 

8. Consecration challenges both evil an: 
good. 
I. Power was promised to the consecrated dig 
ciples, conditionally. 

1. They must not desert post of duty. Acti 
1:4, 
2. They must wait for the promise. Ac 
21 


Fathe 


3. They must not question the wisdom 0: 
God’s command. Acts 1:7. 

4, They must wait without His presence 
Acts 1:10. 
II. Power was given overwhelmingly to th 
waiting ones. 

1. The demonstration was 
audible. | 

2. It affected the hearts of those who heard 


visible ane. 


_ They repented. 


3. It affected the lives of those who waited: 
They went preaching. 
Ill. This power makes us better fitted te 
oppose evil. 

1. Conscience, wide awake stands sentry 
duty. 

2. Faith, made doubly strong by experiences 
serves as a shield. 

3. Christian duty furnishes occupation fo 
hand and heart. 
IV. Recapitulation. Power depends upon fous 
things. 

1. Personal faith. 

2. Personal surrender. 

3. Personal acceptance. 

4, Personal service. 

Song, “What a Wonderful Change in My 
Life Has Been Wrought.” 

Benediction. 

Recessional. 


V. MEMORIES. 

In this service let all singing be done from 
memory. Bible reading the same. 

Song, ‘Shall We Gather at the River?” 

Bible reading, Ps. 23. 

Song, “Nearer My God to Thee” (Male voices 
predominating ). 

Prayer: “Dear Lord, we are striving to bring 
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Some stock 
from which to 
substitute. 


XW 


= WWY4z 
2 


CUTS FOR 
PRINTING 


25 cents each 


While stock lasts 


F. M. BARTON CO., PUB., INC. 
Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


MOTHER'S DAY, MAY 12 


Let our printed supplies — bulletins, post card 
announcements, souvenirs —aid you in presenting 
your special services! 


Our 1935 Mother’s Day Bulletin features the Pioneer 


No Matter Where You Live, Our 


Mother design, the original statue of which is located : ‘ * 
Be Ponca Gly Obie. Parish Paper Service Will Solve 

A complete sample packet of Mother’s Day supplies Your “Empty Pew’ Problem 
will be sent free upon request. . 

BULLETINS — Printed to your order or an ISTANCE is no obstacle. Churches 
attractive cover varied for each Sunday. Ask for from Maine to California, Texas to 
gatormation/and samples: Northern Canada, Alaska, Australia and 

THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. Bermuda are now effectively using our 


service. 

A Parish Paper will advertise your church, 
increase attendance and collections, con- 
serve time, increase prestige, enthuse mem- 
bers and auxiliaries. Cost you nothing if our 
service is used. In fact, many ministers 


PROTECTION make from $25 to $100 per month from 


Parish Paper work. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Write us about your next printing order. We may 
be able to save you money. 


‘ae a a Mad Weekly papers shipped within 24 hours, 
Write today for details o on s x iia is) 
on Introductory Membership Offer. In- four and eight-page monthly papers within 
surance available only to Church 48 hours. 
Members and Clergy—hence Low Easy 
one ane prompt aid and comfort when The Nati 1 Relivi ip 
needed. 
Company maintains full legal reserve G e€ d Rapid M ar! TeSS, 
pare ry para pipe ae Bipiceer rene were R aed Tan d apl ne a 6 h full 1 
Churc embers soun: 
they are entitled to by virtue of being better risks. Send me free of charge full particulars 
Sick Benefits, Accident, Burial and Life Insurance and samples. 
including Endowments. No cost—no obfigation to get 
details. 


Write today— (Giving date of birth) 

Pastors requested to write for cooperative plan. 
CHURCH MEMBERS’ RELIEF ASSN. 
J. K. Ake, President 
830 Occidental Building Indianapolis, Indiana 


i 
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SUMMER SCHOOL, JULY 1-18 


Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


For Ministers, Directors of Education, Mature Teachers 


Faculty includes: A. J. W. Myers, H. F. Rall, Ernest M. 
Ligon, Ralph W. Sockman, Edmund B. Chaffee, Herman N. 
Morse, U. L. Mackey, J. Elmer Russell; and Auburn professors: 

Religious Education, New Testament, Old Testament, 
History, Homiletics, Worship, Sociology, Pastoral Problems. 


Expenses moderate; write for particulars. 


THE EXPOSITOR and HOMILETIC REVIEW 


PRACTICA! HELP for teachers 


of the International Uniform Lessons 


The Sunday-School World 


The use of this monthly teachers’ magazine 
will bring new meaning and fresh interest to 
your weekly lessons. Such well-known writers 
as Dr. William Evans, Elizabeth Hubbard 
Bonsall, and Harry Edwards Bartow (author 
of the Superintendent’s Guide) assure you 
of a wealth of helpful material. 


Send for free specimen copy 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Penna. 


To You or Your Church We Will 


give this 
Automatic Duplicator 


Absolutely Free 


Together with 5,200 Church 
Bulletins with cover printed to 
your order, 52 stencils, ink, 
and all other necessary equip- 
ment. This plan obligates neither 
you nor your Church. Wemerely 
offer to the merchants of your 
community, with your permis- 
sion, the opportunity of having 
their cards appear upon the 
; back of the Bulletins which we 
print for you. We manufacture all types of duplicators and 
supplies. Write for free details and information. 


UNIVERSAL CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 
452 Sexton Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Paints. ] 


ANYTHING 


Aflame with power and sound in 
doctrine. Beloyed hymns that in- 
voke God. Stirring Gospel songs 
that draw men to Christ. 


Veyminsel 


NUMBER TDREE 


This unrivaled all-purpose book, ‘‘the Song Book of the 
Nation’’, is written out of deep spiritual conviction. Hymns 
of Atonement, Second Coming, Consecration, Invitation, 
Children § songs, Choir numbers and Solos. Prices—per 100 
not prepaid: sill cloth, $50.00; bristol, $32.50. Orchestrated. 


Sample copyon request. Write today. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING Co. 


322F North Waller Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


back the memories of times when we had re 
fellowship with Thee. Awaken within ow. 
memories the recollections the Bethel experr 
ences of our lives. Help us to remember thess 
experiences and draw us into a closer fellowshii 
and lead us to labors more abundant. Fo 
Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

Talk, extemporaneously, by most devout pe 
son of group, “What memory in my life has co 
tributed most to make me a better Christian.” 

Song, “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Poem, (Tom Moore) 

“T remember, I remember, the treetops tall 
and high. 

I used to think their slender tips 

Were pressed against the sky. 

It was a childish fancy 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven, 


Close service, asking each individual to rise 
and give his hand in greeting to some one in 
the congregation who has helped him to be 4 
better Christian. 

Song, “Blest be the tie that binds.” 

Benediction. 

Recessional, “When I remember all the 
friends so linked together.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Book Sale—Theology, Religious, History 7 
Book suited for S. S. Library, second-hand anc 
cheap. Box 165, Longton, Kansas. 


Your Vacation—My attractive summew 
home on shores of Lake Michigan, near Manis- 
tee, Michigan. Reduced rental to ministers. 
Clyde D. King, Waterman, Illinois. 


Wanted—Multigraph in perfect condition, 
reasonably priced. Send particulars. Number 
of machine, supplies, etc., to C. S. MacDowell. 
155 Ellsworth St., Bridgeport, Connecticut- 


For Sale—Junior Multigraph No. 60, 3 com- 
plete sets of type and all necessary equipment 
— $65.00. Also National Pictures Stereopticon 
Machine with Bible in pictures and correspond- 
ing lectures, $35.00. Mrs. J. E. Lubach, Chip- 


pewa. Falls, Wisconsin. 


For Sale: DeVry 35mm. Portable Motion Pic- 
ture Projector. Excellent condition. $47.50' 
F. O. B. shipping point. Edward M. Diener, 
Maple Park, Illinois. 


BRAND NEW STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Upholstered back and seat, rubber feet. While they 
last, $16.00 a dozen. 


REDINGTON COMPANY 


' SCRANTON, PA. 


WANTED: Ministers with auto to call on 
Church Leaders. No selling to do; home territory; 
part or full time. 

REX, MILLMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1116 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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EMINGTON 
wifit PORTABLE 


ADAY Free Typing Course 


Seen 5 “ 
San Sette, 
= 


Suy this beautiful brand new 
vemington Portable No. 5 di- 
ect from the factory for 
nly 10 cents a day! Standard 
-row keyboard, standard 
‘idth carriage, margin re- 
ease on keyboard, back spacer, , 
utomatie ribbon reverse--every - TRIAL 
ssential feature found in standard 
ypewriters! Carrying case and typing : 

ourse free. Special 10-day free trial offer. You don’t risk 
_cent! Write Remington Rand Ino., Dept. 257-5, 205 EB. 42 St., N.Y.C. 
Jon’t delay. Act NOW! 


CLARKS __ UDITYPE” 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


also ART BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIAL and GIFT PLATES 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


WL CLARK CO, Inc Manufacturers 
52 CAPAYETTE STRLET NEW 7ORK Urrr{ products 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST . 


s s 
Children’s Day Music “eiesin 
and Choir 

Send for our FREE catalog which describes sacred 
and secular Pageants ,C antatas,Services,AnthemBooks 
Octavos, Organ Music, ete., and contains sample of 
NEW Ch. Day Pageant-Service for the Ch. School, 
also spec. p. of Choir Music. ROSCHE QUALITY 
CHURCH MUSIC supplies every requirement of the 
Ch. School and Choir. Catalog of Plays Without Music 
will also be sent if you name this paper. 


GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. (Est. 1880) 
Dept. 33 337 W. Madison St, Chicago, III. 


tAZOR BLADES HALF-PRICE 


BUY WHOLESALE 
For Gillette Razor: 45 ‘‘Singer;’’ 80 ‘‘Glide;”’ or 
» “Champion” for $1. For Gem, or Ever Ready 
rpe: 65 “‘Singer’’ or 65 ‘“‘Mystery Edge”’ for $1. 
uto-Strop: ‘‘Mystery Edge,” 66 for $1. 3c stamp 
rings you Free Sample of two kinds for.your razor. 


EV. V. FINNELL, - No. Manchester, Ind. 


Choir-Pulpit-Gowns 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
Makers Since 1907 
932-938 DAKIN STREET CHICAGO 


L COMMUNION SERVICE 
=> 


rae 


Fossey Send for Folder and SPECIAL 
OFFER at low prices. Tray and 36 
Sai ee lasses $6.50 up. Extra Glasses 
Ye) $1.00 dozen. Collection and Bread 
Plates. Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


INDIVIDUA 
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TO PERPETUATE 
HER MEMORY 


In every congregation is 
some man or woman who 
would welcome the suggestion of Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes as a stately 
and living memorial to a departed loved 
one. May we tell you the full story? 

J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
141 Deagan Bldg., CHICAGO 


DEAGAN 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


Jower Uhimes. 


7 4 
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GOWNS 
for the 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes 
write to America's 
oldest and largest 
manufacturer. 


,Cotrell and Leonard Inc. 


Established 1832 
485 Broadway Albany,N_Y. 


THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Each instrument individually designed 
and constructed by HALL craftsmen. 


ey BELLS Feiis 


Write for literature. Address Dept.|5 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, 


MD. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


Built to Order Complete Sets or 
Write for Catalog Individual Pieces 


KELTNER MFG. CO., ASHLEY, O. 


SINCE 1869 


- PULPIT"> CHOIR GOWNS - 


Workmanship unexcelled 


Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, NY. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, SPECIAL 
ARTICLES PREPARED FOR BUSY PASTORS: 
A time-saving service at modest rates. 
Conference papers. scholarly reports. etc, 
AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU 
516 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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